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In the beginning God created heaven and earth, and the Spirit 
of God moved over the waters; and God saw all things that He had 
made, and they were very good. So the heavens and the earth were 
finished, and all the furniture of them. And God saw all things 
that He had made, and they were very good. 
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Seminarians Dont Cry 


It was O. K. by him 


Your whole body was atingle at 
the nearness of home. You could hear 
the train wheels grumbling and 
scratching on the rails. Your overcoat 
was on, and the scarf was tied about 
your neck. You wondered if you 
looked like a seminarian. 

You could have looked out the win- 
dow now to try to see the folks, but 
you did not. Somehow, by waiting you 
thought it would be more certain that 
Pete would be there. You prayed deep 
in the pit of you, “Dear Lord, let Pete 
be there.” 

You moved into the vestibule of the 
car. You paused on the top step, to let 
your eyes clamber out into the crowd 
ahead of you. You said, “Sic ’em! Go 
find Pete!” Your eyes disappointed 
you. They found Mom and Dad, and 
Chuck and Dorothy, but no Pete. You 
closed them quickly for punishment. 
You had wanted them so badly to find 
Pete. 

You knew things were wrong as 


By MARY LANIGAN HEALY 


Condensed from the Ave Maria* 


soon as you got down into the midst 
of the family. They didn’t tell you, 
however, until you were all in the car 
driving home. They told you, in the 
back seat there with Mom, holding to 
your hand. “Be brave, Steve,” Dad 
said over his shoulder, Did they plan 
it that way so no one would have to 
look at anyone else? 

Mom said, “We thought it best to 
wait until you got home to tell you 
about Pete. The War Department sent 
us a telegram. His plane went down, 
He was killed.” 

You didn’t answer. There wasn’t 
anything to say. Pete was dead. 

Your body was numb, Your bones 
were filled with soap that had stayed 
in the water too long. The top of your 
head was ready to fly away. Only one 
part of your being was functioning. 
It was saying over and over, “Jesus! 
Jesus! Jesus!” It was a prayer for Pete. 

The familiar town was outside the 
car. It was the town where all of you 


*Notre Dame, Ind. Dec. 26, 1942, 
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had been born. It was where you’d 
started to school. If you walked down 
the street, everyone you met would say, 
“Hello, Steve, you look swell, Good to 
be home, eh?” 

On one of these streets was the 
worn-looking rectory where Father 
O'Malley lived. You had gone there 
one day and said, “Father, I’m afraid 
I want to be a priest.” 

Father had smiled and said, “You’d 
better be afraid.” 

You had been burning and freezing 
at the same time, that day you went 
to Father O’Malley’s. The next person 
you told was Pete. You could have told 
your mother. You loved her as it was 
possible to love a mother, but you told 
Pete. 

Pete had been just right. He had 
shaken hands and the fire inside you 
had come under control and the freez- 
ing parts grew warm. “Good boy, 
Steve!” Pete had said, “I think that’s 
fine.” From Pete that had been bene- 
diction and a cheer and a caress. Be- 
cause Pete was Pete. He was the guy 
who had taught you the things a boy 
should know and do, to be the right 
kind of a boy, and not a sissy. He had 
shown you that sometimes a fellow did 
not fight because he was brave and on 
the other hand that sometimes a fellow 
had to fight to keep that way. It wasn’t 
confusing the way it was taught by 
Pete, One day Pete had fought for your 
sake against the whole 5th St. gang. 
They had used sticks and rocks and 
called the kind of names you had to 
tell in confession. 

But Pete had cried out, “You let my 
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little brother alone!” and he had made 
them leave you alone. You and he both 
were bloody when you went home and 
you washed out in the yard so you 
wouldn’t scare the life out of Mom. 

You understood when Pete left St. 
Mary’s in his senior year to learn to 
fly an airplane. You knew that Pete 
would always fight when the gang on 
the other side wasn’t fair and didn’t 
care if they hit a little guy. It wouldn’t 
bother Pete that he would be in for 
blood and bruises again—not Pete. 

You could hear the family talking of 
things that did not matter, The Mar- 
tins had moved away. Ralph is making 
good money in a defense plant in Cali- 
fornia. They painted the city hall. 
Even Roxbury is using stagger hours 
at the downtown stores. It gets dark so 
early now. Talk! Talk! Talk! Pete 
was dead. ; 

You remembered when Pete came 
to say good-by. He came all the way 
up to the seminary to see you. He 
looked wonderful in his uniform. You 
were proud to bursting. He was Lt. 
Peter Kiley. He was your brother of 
the U.S. Army Air Corps. 

Father Superior sent for you and 
you had no idea that Pete would be 
there. Father Superior said, “You are 
excused from classes, Stephen. You 
two boys have a good visit.” And he 
left you together. 

You were delighted that you had a 
chance to show the place to Pete. You 
said, “Let’s go over to chapel first.” 

Pete said, “O.K.” You knew he 
knew why you wanted to show the 
chapel first. You couldn’t put the real 
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reason in words, But then, neither had 
you and Pete ever discussed a sunrise, 
but you had stood side by side for a 
taut moment on a hill and watched one 
come into glorious being. Perhaps Pete 
had said, “Great, isn’t it, feller?” And 
you had answered, “You bet!” 

It was the same with the chapel. It 
held the reason of your living and 
studying and praying at the seminary. 
It held the promise of your life on 
earth. It indicated the path you dared 
to take. 

You said, “This is it.” 

Pete said, “Nice little chapel.” 

You shared the holy-water font and 
went inside aid knelt in the last pew; 
you in your black cassock and Pete in 
his brand new uniform. 

You prayed for Pete and you would 
not have put it past him at all if he 
offered there his prayers for you. 

You had learned a special way to 
pray up there at the seminary. You 
could desert your cassock and the body 
of Steve Kiley that filled it out and 
you could climb right up to the taber- 
nacle and beg shamelessly, “Jesus, take 
care of Pete!” You said that over and 
over again and then you just crouched 
outside the little door and said the 
Name again and again. It was enough. 
You had no idea how Pete prayed but 
it would be good praying, coming 
from Pete. 

When you came outside Pete said 
again, “Nice little chapel,” and you 
said, “You bet.” For a little while nei- 
ther of you said a word; then you told 
Pete, “Some of the fellows are or- 
dained right there in the chapel.” 
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Pete answered, “Oh, are they?” 

“Yes, they are,” you told him. “The 
first ordination I ever saw was right 
there, last year. I knew the fellow 
pretty well although he was well ahead 
of me.” 

“T guess he’d have to be,” Pete said. 

“Wise guy,” you said. You began to 
remember that ordination day and you 
wanted to tell Pete more about it. You 
went right ahead. 

“The chapel was ever so crowded at 
the ceremony and we were lucky to 
even get ourselves packed into the 
choir loft. There were a lot of visitors 
about so those who were ushering 
didn’t get a chance to receive the bless- 
ing of the newly ordained at the end. 
I told Dick, “That’s Henry’s brother,’ 
and he said, ‘Let’s go over to the room. 
Henry is packing to go home with the 
folks.’ 

“Dick and I went over and there 
was Henry changing his clothes to go 
away. He just had on his undershirt 
and shorts, I knelt right down and 
said, ‘Bless me, Father,’ and he did 
and I kissed his fingertips. It got me, 
Pete! Somehow it did.” 

Pete didn’t say, “Why?” He said, 
“T see where it would, Steve.” He was 
telling you that he understood that you 
were trying to tell him how it came 
over you suddenly that a priest is a 
priest forever and that clothes don’t 
make him that, nor can they hide the 
Christ beneath the cloth. 

The time went awfully fast. Before 
you knew it, Pete said, “Well, Steve, 
the lieutenant has a train to catch.” 

“That’s right, he has,” you agreed. 
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Then old Pete took hold of you with 
his eyes. They were nice gray eyes and 
they held you tight, tight. All of a sud- 
den you discovered that you couldn’t 
see Pete’s eyes very well because your 
own were filling up with mist. Pete 
laughed right out loud and said, “Oh, 
oh, feller, you can’t. Seminarians don’t 
cry! Didn’t they tell you that?” 

You just looked at Pete and the tears 
dried up. You would have been 
ashamed to wipe them away. 

Pete said, “Guess it’s time to start.” 

You said, “Thanks for coming out.” 

He said, “It’s been swell.” 

You said, “You bet,” and you knew 
you would have to stop saying that so 
much, but it was the old way of talk- 
ing to Pete. 

Then you and Pete found Father 
Superior to say good-by and thank 
him for being so nice about your 
classes and all. Pete always did things 
right. You both knelt down and Father 
Superior gave you his blessing. Then 
Pete shook hands with him and he 
said, “God bless you, son.” 

Pete shook hands with you and it 
hurt but if it had hurt more it would 
have somehow made the moment a lot 
easier. 

You watched Pete walk down the 
steps, along the path that led to the 


gate and Pete’s back was beautiful like 
a tree or a hill or the sun coming up 
and splitting the sky 16 ways with 
color. 

The car pulled up in front of the 
house. Mom said, “Here we are.” 
Someone always said that. 

The cottonwood trees were trying 
to stop the falling snow. You said, 
“Well, Dad, I guess there'll be snow 
to shovel tomorrow.” 

Dad said, “It sure looks like it.” 

Dorothy’s arm came through yours 
and Chuck tugged at your suitcase. 
You said, “I'll take that, feller.” You 
realized after it was out that you 
had never called Chuck “feller” before. 
It was the name Pete had always used 
for you. 

You all went into the house, It was 
a little while before you could get up- 
stairs to the room you and Pete had 
shared. It wasn’t until things were 
rustling around for supper that you 
said, “I guess I'll wash up,” and you 
went up, skipping every other step. 

You went into the room and you 
shut the door and you kept some 
things in and you shut others forever 
out. You walked over to your old bed 
and you knelt down and blessed your- 
self and said, right out loud, “O.K., 
Pete. I didn’t cry.” 


In the great seal of the U.S. (on the back of a $1 bill) there are 

13 stars, 13 stripes, 13 arrows in the eagle’s talon, 13 clouds in the 

glory, 13 letters in the motto, 13 laurel leaves, 13 berries in the branch, 
13 feathers in each wing, and 13 feathers in the tail. 

Thomas A. Lahey, C.S.C., in the Ave Maria (26 Dec. ’42). 























What the Army Drinks 


Are we repeating history? 


Our modern soldiers drink very 
little liquor, whatever lurid stories you 
may have heard to the contrary. They 
are healthier than they were in the last 
war — so much healthier that the sta- 
tistics seem fantastic; they have higher 
religious standards than civilians; they 
are well-educated, well-trained, and 
self-respecting. 

I am convinced that the effort to im- 
pose prohibition on our troops is not 
an end in itself, but only another step 
toward making the whole country dry. 
It has been made concurrently with the 
creeping paralysis of local-option elec- 
tions that now have almost a fifth of 
the U. S. population living in dry areas, 
and is nothing more than a part of the 
same program that culminated in 1918 
in the destructive 18th Amendment. 

Let’s get down to facts. Tales of 
drunken soldiers are common in all 
towns in military areas and are used 
most convincingly in whispering cam- 
paigns organized by the drys. Few of 
them are true. But no one or dozen 
such instances is an accurate index to 
the behavior of the entire army, and 
as a matter of fact the figures show de- 
cisively that the occasional spree is not 
typical, and that there is less soldier 
rowdyism than during the frightful 
days of prohibition. The only key to 
the army’s manners is the courts-mar- 


By JAMES W. WADSWORTH 


Representative, 39th District, New York 


Condensed from Collier’s* 


tial rate. Three different types of 
courts-martial are used: summary, spe- 
cial and general. Summary court deals 
with trivial offenses, as in a civilian 
police court; special court with more 
serious offenders; and general court 
with the gravest crimes. 

The number of cases tried has de- 
clined steadily since repeal, with one 
or two minor breaks, In 1932, the last 
full year of prohibition, the army had 
103 summary courts-martial for every 
1,000 enlisted men; in 1941, with 
liquor legally available to 80% of our 
population, it had only 31, less than a 
third as many. In 1932, it had 41 spe- 
cial courts-martial per 1,000 men; in 
1941, it had only 13, again less than 
a third. In 1932, it had 24 general 
courts-martial per 1,000 men; in 1941, 
it had just three, an eighth as many. 

If our soldiers were as riotous as 
the prohibitionists’ propaganda would 
have us believe, army discipline must 
have been disgracefully relaxed to 
bring so few punishments, But army 
discipline is too standardized by tradi- 
tion and experience to change appre- 
ciably. 

How much drinking do our soldiers 
do? Most of them don’t drink alcohol 
at all. Those who do get into the alco- 
holic field confine themselves mainly 
to beer. 


*250 Park Ave., New York City. Dec. 19, 1942. 
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The army recently made a survey of 
the drinkitig habits of two'@émbat divi- 
sions of ground troops, arfd*the results 
surprised even the army itself.’ Fifty- 
seven out of every 100 men drank 
nothing alcoholic even on Saturday 
nights, the traditional time for sprees. 
Thirty-four drank only beer, nine had 
a few nips of hard liquor. 

In a similar study of two army Air 
Force units, 58 out of every 100 men 
confined themselves to nothing more 
violent than sarsaparilla, 31 quaffed 
beer, and 11 turned to liquor. 

On Sunday nights, 75 out of 100 
in both groups were completely ab- 
stemious, 21 had beer, four had liquor. 
Weekday nights were about the same, 
with two or three more boys drinking 
beer, but only four touching liquor. 

These are the figures, and any honest 
man who has been in close touch with 
army camps knows they are true. I 
have been in more camps than I can 
remember, from Fort Devens, Mass., 
to Fort Riley, Kans., and if whisky 
drinking were an indication of a man’s 
virility, we would certainly have a 
feeble army. The men I saw consumed 
remarkable quantities of everything 
but alcohol. Milk, soft drinks and cof- 
fee are best sellers in post canteens, 
while near-by liquor-selling taverns 
are half empty. 

The work of the military police im- 
pressed me, also. Most of the taverns 
cooperate willingly with army authori- 
ties around the camps I have seen, but 
when one becomes too shoddy, it be- 
comes “off limits” with a speed that 
brings the proprietor to his senses. 
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Once “off limits,” it is guarded by 
two MP’s, who see to it most effec- 
tively that the place gets no soldier 
business. When a tavern totters a bit 
in its standards, it may suffer nothing 
more serious than a few visits by veter- 
an sergeants. These sergeants simply 
watch what’s going on, but the ex- 
pression on their faces—only ser- 
geants can get those looks — usually 
results in a change of policy. 

The little drinking that goes on 
among our soldiers definitely does not 
make the imbibers less adaptable to 
army life. In another careful army sur- 
vey, 26% of the well-adjusted men 
had the habit. Which doesn’t mean 
that drinking beer makes a better sol- 
dier, but it does mean that the better 
soldiers drink a little more beer. 

If our young soldiers were the gin- 
soaked creatures they are sometimes 
rumored to be they would get the 
conventional wages—sickness and 
death. Yet they are inspiringly sturdy, 
healthier by far than anyone had ex- 
pected them to be. 

In 1917, for instance, admissions to 
military hospitals ran at the rate of 
1,332 admissions for every 1,000 men 
in the army. The apparently impossible 
ratio is explained by the fact that a 
man with a broken foot, a chest cold 
or a venereal disease must return to a 
hospital several times for treatment, 
and each visit is recorded as a new ad- 
mission. But in August, 1942 (a rep- 
resentative month), the rate was only 
761 admissions for every 1,000 enlisted 
men, little more than half what it was 
in the last war. The death rate for the 
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same age group was 3.35 per 1,000 in 
1917; in August, 1942, 1.39. 

Rather than being an army of dissi- 
pation, our soldiers are religious to an 
extent the civilian would rarely sus- 
pect. Our survey disclosed that 56 out 
of every 100 enlisted men attended 
church, and that a big majority of the 
well-adjusted soldiers were in the 
group. Twelve out of every 100 cov- 
ered by the survey had consulted their 
chaplains for personal advice, a re- 
markable degree of reliance on religion 
for guidance. [These figures do not 
include men seeking advice in confes- 
sion.—Ed. } 

The army began an unprecedented 
program of religious development, one 
of the soundest safeguards against bad 
living, long before Pearl Harbor. On 
May 4, 1941, it broke ground for a 
chapel at what was then the Arlington 
cantonment near Washington. It was 
the first of 900 such chapels which 
offer active religion to every man in 
service, the biggest single church- 
building program in the history of the 
world. At the same time, Catholic 
priests, Protestant clergymen and Jew- 
ish rabbis enlisted in such numbers 
that there is now one chaplain for 
every 1,200 enlisted men. Each is high- 
ly recommended by his church, and 
each endorsement must be renewed 
every year. If the renewal fails to come, 
the chaplain is released by the army. 
So he doesn’t relax. At the same time, 
steps were taken to “humanize” these 
chaplains. They were given training to 
enable them to match the physical con- 
dition of the enlisted men, proving 
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they asked no special considerations, 

Chaplains have extremely close con- 
tact with the soldiers, They influence 
their lives much more deeply than the 
average clergyman could ever hope to 
do with his civilian congregation. 

The army’s thoughtfulness went 
into such detail that the breast pocket 
of the regular-army blouse was de- 
signed to accommodate the special vol- 
umes of Jewish Old Testaments, and 
New Testaments issued by chaplains. 
These two good books themselves are 
an indication of the religious attitudes 
of our soldiers. They are issued only 
when directly requested by a soldier — 
yet in July alone, more than 95,000 
were given out. 

Other figures for July, the latest so 
far compiled, prove the worth and in- 
fluence of the chaplains. More than 
52,000 services were held, with a total 
attendance of almost 2,800,000 sol- 
diers. 

Is that an army of shame and degra- 
dation? Does it indicate that our “fun- 
damental strategy seems to be for us 
to drink our way to victory,” to bor- 
row the words of George Barton Cut- 
ten, president of Colgate University? 
Somebody is wrong. 

Where liquor is available openly, the 
military police have little difficulty 
keeping watch over the men, steering 
them away from intoxication and vice. 
In “dry” areas, liquor will be available 
somehow, and since the soldier usually 
can’t get fancy liquor through prescrip- 
tion, he crawls into hidden speak- 
easies, out of reach of reasonable au- 
thority, rubbing up against every 
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conceivable sort of wickedness. And he 
will drink more when it is forbidden; 
that’s one big lesson we got from Vol- 
steadism. 

No place is dry simply because it 
votes that way. Yet the local-option 
privilege spreads dry laws through in- 
dividual states with the relentlessness 
of cancer. The strategy is simple. Pro- 
hibitionists concentrate on one county 
— let us call it A — preferably in the 
center of a state. In a ferocious cam- 
paign, they get it to vote itself dry. 

Business promptly starts deserting 
the dry county. Restaurants, hotels, 
legitimate night clubs and other enter- 
prises just across the line, in adjoining 
county B, prosper with trade that has 
left the dry neighboring county. So 
county A joins with the prohibitionists 
of county B in another whooping cam- 
paign, and county B is hypnotized into 
going dry. Then the two dry counties 
open up on the counties surrounding 
the two of them. Pressure is put on 
state politicians for help, funds are so- 
licited from unhappy businessmen 
who don’t want prohibition but who 
do want all the business they can get, 
and the bootleggers joyfully fatten the 
ante. 

No matter how far it spreads, this 
crawling disease never reaches a point 
satisfactory to the drys. I recall a state- 
ment made by the general superin- 
tendent of the Anti-Saloon League 
shortly after prohibition was adopted 
in 1918, 

“When we had township option, 
we could do little with wet townships 


around us,” he said sourly. “When we 
had municipal local option, we could 
do little with wet cities about us. When 
we had county option, we could do 
but little with wet states about us. And 
now what does it mean to have wet 
counties around us with the system of 
transportation now in the world?” 

So whatever the drys say in their ef- 
forts to keep legal liquor from a town 
or state or soldier, they have only one 
objective: nation-wide prohibition. 

Prohibition is destructive in direct 
proportion to the size of the territory 
dried up. Every area containing a mil- 
itary establishment weakens that estab- 
lishment when it sets itself up as dry. 
But the prohibitionists have never been 
particularly concerned about such de- 
struction. Their whispering campaigns 
alone have hampered the army in its 
sincere efforts to keep morale at a peak. 
Statements printed repeatedly in dry 
publications fed the grossly false whis- 
pers that large-scale drunkenness was 
responsible for our Dec. 7 tragedy at 
Pearl Harbor, that liquor was being 
sold inside army camps, and that acute 
alcoholism was widespread among the 
troops. 

Yet even a casual study of the truth 
demonstrates that the last thing we 
need worry about is the moral, mental 
and muscular fitness of our soldiers, 
so long as we leave them alone. The 
surest way to change that happy state 
is to forbid them the basic civilian priv- 
ilege of buying a drink openly and un- 
ashamedly on the infrequent occasions 
they want one. 
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My Son Is Dead 


By J. P. DE FONSEKA 


Condensed from the Ceylon Catholic Messenger® 


The psalmist has reckoned three 
score and ten as the normal measure of 
the length of days of mortal man. The 
merest fraction of this generous allow- 
ance sufficed my son for the good fight. 
He laid his weapons down at the ripe 
age of eight years and a sixmonth. 

Holy Church distinguishes the faith- 
ful into two groups: those who have 
attained the years of discretion and 
those who have not. At eight years and 
a half our little good fighter was an 
adult. 

We may remember as a happening 
of only the other day his reception of 
the Baptism of an infant. But his obse- 
quies following so soon after, as we 
thought, were those of an adult. For 
all his discretion he was, to us, a par- 
vulus. But he had notched seven; and 
at seven or thereabouts he had become 
responsible, knowing good and evil, 
and a full-fledged moral being, and so, 
qualified and capable to join the good 
fight of the Christian warfare. 

Short of seven or thereabouts, he 
should have been shorn of the glory 
of the fight. Without the full use of 
reason there should have been no use 
of a good fight. At eight and a half 
he was among the adults, equal of 
the septuagenarians and octogenarians 
who received the recognition of the 
great King David. 

So there were crammed into his bio- 


graphy, into his life and works, into 
his eight and a half years’ experience 
of God and man, five of the seven sac- 
raments of the Lord. He had been bap- 
tized, confirmed, confessed and held 
to performance of penance, commun- 
icated and, at the end of his war effort, 
duly anointed. 

Fortified with unction for his going 
hence, it was right that the sacred signs 
of the sacrament should have recalled 
his delinquencies with the senses that 
the Lord had given him for use toward 
the furtherance of His kingdom. For 
all his default with the faculties of see- 
ing, hearing, smell, speech and taste, 
touch and movement the holy oils 
would vouchsafe him indulgence. 

There would have been a heavenly 
little joke among the angels (who keep 
the Book of Life) over the enormities 
of commission or omission of which 
we on earth should have thought him 
capable, But he was an adult; and he 
was capable. So his sins, if any such 
there were, were remitted unto him; 
and he was confirmed in virtue and 
restored with every desirable prosper- 
ity to the bosom of Holy Church. And 
there was the Viaticum, Food of the 
lone Christian wayfarer forth on the 
long journey, and Defense and Bul- 
wark against the malignant enemy. 

So he fared forth. On the morning 
of a Lord’s day, in the small hours 


*Colombo, Ceylon. July 26, 1942. 
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thereof, he departed. It was the eighth 
after Pentecost, when all the faithful 
of the world would soon be saying out 
of the Epistle to the Romans that “if 
you live according to the flesh, you 
shall die: but if by the Spirit you mor- 
tify the deeds of the flesh, you shall live. 
For the Spirit Himself giveth testi- 
mony to our spirit, that we are the sons 
of God. And if sons, heirs also; heirs 
indeed of God, and joint heirs with 
Christ: yet so, if we suffer with Him, 
that we may be also glorified with 
Him.” 

It was good to read these reassuring 
words fresh from the deathbed of our 
own little champion of the good fight. 
For a month or so this merest junior 
among Christian fighters had been 
vouchsafed suffering before which vet- 
erans of the Christian war would have 
quailed. 

Having had no temptation to live 
according to the flesh, he had yet mor- 
tified the flesh, for the which, by God’s 
high pleasure, we could be sure he was 
dead and would live forever. Of his 
hemorrhages his mother was to say 
that he was the family’s martyr, hav- 
ing shed his blood for us, unworthy 
though we were of such generosity, 
that we also may claim the joint heir- 
ship with the Lord. 

Born on the day of St. Hilary of 
Poitiers, we gave him the name Hi- 
laire. His patron was a preeminent 
fighter of the good fight, Confessor 
and Doctor of the Church, who had 
fought the Arians and vanquished 
them with the incredible array of his 
books. Scanning the French form of 
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the name rendered nowadays familiar 
by Hilaire Belloc, friends put it to us 
jocularly whether we may not have re- 
membered also the lifelong campaign- 
ing for the faith which Belloc, the un- 
official modern Doctor of the Church, 
has done. 

Though we made much of our little 
fighter’s name, suggesting as it did, 
the Christian blessing of hilarity, the 
name was, physically speaking, not too 
apt. Hilarity suggests a certain robust 
health of body, which our junior cham- 
pion was never to have. 

His hilarity was purely of the mind 
and spirit. By that alone his name was 
justified. Our Hilaire could not have 
walked 400 miles to- Rome, as Mr. 
Belloc did; but he would have joined 
heartily in the Bellocian ritual of hang- 
ing up the walking boots in our Lady’s 
chapel as votive offerings at the end of 
the journey. 

His parents wished to attune his 
mind early to divine things, hoping 
and praying that the sacrament which 
now remains left out of his life would 
be the sacrament of the priestly Order. 
He was to contemplate the catechism 
of Christian doctrine as early as he 
could manage. So the name of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, whose Summa was 
written (as Aquinas said) as a cate- 
chism for beginners and as milk for in- 
fants, was mentioned to him early 
enough, 

In the fires of three mortal maladies 
he was tried, and he survived. In the 
fourth, the time of his dissolution was 
to be at hand. This last battlefield was 


contested with valor and all the weap- 
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ons of the Christian armory. The med- 
ical specialists who attended him spoke 
also in the figure and diction of battle, 
of corpuscles fighting. 

So he fought, finished the course, 
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kept faith. And as to the rest, we in 
our desolation pray that there may be a 
crown of justice for him also, which 
the Lord, the just Judge, will render 
him, 


Imprisonment in Japan 


The following account of his experiences in 
Japan after December, 1941, was written by 
Father Ward while on the journey home, and 
was found among his papers after his death at 
sea on October 3, a few days before the ship 
reached England. Father Ward’s sister is Maisie 
Ward (Mrs. Frank J. Sheed) of Sheed & 
Ward. 


| was arrested on Dec. 8, the feast 
of the Immaculate Conception, on 
which day Japan entered the war. I 
had said Mass and finished breakfast 
when the doorbell rang and a young 
Japanese friend living in the presbytery 
told me that the military police had 
come to see me. I did not know that 
Japan was at war, and was still hoping 
that peace might be preserved in the 
Far East. Four entered the house and 
politely asked my permission to ex- 
amine all books and papers. I was 
somewhat alarmed when they asked 
me to return with them to headquar- 
ters, and still more so when they added 
that I had better pack a small suitcase 
and bring it. Even this, however, failed 


By LEO WARD 
Condensed from the Tadler* 


to dispel my confidence of safety, 
which was based not only on my con- 
sciousness of innocence before the law, 
but also on the fact that the civil police 
had given a very favorable report about 
me only a month previously when I 
applied to become a teacher in the 
Tokio Higher Normal School. 

Before leaving the house, I was told 
by my young Japanese friend that war 
had broken out. “The English and 
Americans have attacked our ships,” 
was his brief account of what he had 
heard over the radio. 

I was driven through Tokio by my 
new acquaintance to the headquarters 
of the military police where, after an 
adequate Japanese lunch, I was inter- 
rogated by the leader of the group, 
whose manner rapidly changed from 
friendliness to extreme severity as he 
found fault with each of my state- 
ments. He especially blamed me for 
having had friendly relations with 
members of the British and other em- 


*12 Queen Victoria St., Reading, England. Nov. 7, 1942. 
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bassies, and.(more naturally): for hav- 
ing written letters toy the mewspapers 
on the situation of the:.Church in 
Germany. My examiner finally told 
me that I was arrested on charges of 
having conducted anti-German prop- 
aganda after His Majesty the Emperor 
had signed the Three-Power Pact with 
Germany and Italy; and of having 
given information about Japan to the 
British embassy (a charge which was 
more or less dropped in the later stages 
of my examination). 

I was now driven to the great Tokio 
Kochisho prison, where I saw in the 
entrance hall a dozen or more for- 
eigners and many Japanese. My clothes 
were examined and all but necessities 
were taken from me before I was con- 
ducted through long and dark passages 
divided by iron gates to a dimly lighted 
cell where I slept on the usual Japanese 
mattress on the floor. Rather better 
than I expected. I was later allowed a 
bed and blankets. 

During the first few days in prison 
I was given Japanese food, which was 
plain but wholesome, and on the third 
or fourth day I began to receive Euro- 
pean meals. Apart from the shock of 
surprise and complete uncertainty of 
the future it was impossible, with faith 
and an optimistic temperament, to be 
unhappy. Life, however, was monoto- 
nous without books or news of any 
kind, and I was relieved on the fifth 
day when I was led upstairs to begin 
my examination, 

We wore picturesque straw hats, 
which covered our faces whenever we 
were outside our cells. During my four 
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months in prison I occasionally passed 
other European prisoners in the pass- 
ages going to or returning from the 
examinations, but I recognized no one, 
though a friend (Mr. Vere Redman) 
recognized me and recalled to me quite 
accurately what I had said and done 
as we passed each other. 

The examinations lasted from five 
to seven hours daily. They were aimed 
at discovering whether I had abused 
my work as a missionary in the inter- 
ests of political propaganda. They 
were thorough and minute to an aston- 
ishing degree, and on the whole were 
not unfair. I was naturally anxious to 
prove that as a Catholic priest I had 
no anti-Japanese prejudices and had 
never intentionally conducted English 
propaganda in my parish. In proving 
this I felt I was aiding other Catholic 
missionaries, 

My examiner was alternately kind 
and stern, but even when in the latter 
mood he was not guilty of any worse 
incivilities than slaps, mild kicks and 
accusations of lying. My reputation for 
candor was, I found, called in question 
owing to the fact that I had never re- 
vealed my skill in sportsmanship, al- 
though four large silver cups (the chal- 
ices in the sacristy of my church) were 
eloquent testimony to it! I do not think 
he was unjust, and I still think there 
was sufficient reason for examining 
me, though I cannot understand why 
it took four months to decide. 

The daily examinations ceased for 
a whole week at the New Year and 
were concluded in their first phase 
early in the third month. After that 
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I was informed that my friends were 
being called up for examination about 
me, and I was left in my cell with the 
consoling companionship of a breviary, 
a Bible, and a complete one-volume 
Shakespeare. Books had not been al- 
lowed me during the early stages of 
my examination, In spite of books, the 
weeks of solitude often seemed a strain 
on the nerves. 

When my examination recom- 
menced they were conducted by a 
judge (by name Neda), a pupil of the 
famous Catholic professor of law, Dr. 
Tanaka, of the Imperial University. It 
was hinted to me that my case would 
probably not invoke a formal trial, 
though I was alarmed once when the 
judge asked me how I thought my 
health would stand a year in jail. 

The judge’s examinations were con- 
cluded within one week, and then I 
waited two weeks more, wondering 
when I should hear my fate and what 
it was likely to be. 

On April 7, after a day of quite un- 
usual depression of spirits (almost for 
the first time I felt unable to idealize 
my situation even in the light of faith) 
I was sent for by the judge and told I 
would be liberated that day. 

That evening I was led home to my 
presbytery, now occupied by a Japan- 
ese priest, to be interned there as his 
guest for the next four months. I was 
immensely happy and quite proud of 
having grown a white beard, which I 
was foolish enough to shave off after 
two days. During my internment at 
home I was allowed two hours of walk- 
ing on near-by roads, my chief need, 
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as we had had only ten minutes daily 
in the yard of the prison. I was able to 
say Mass again, and though not al- 
lowed to visit or invite friends, I could 
receive a fair number of uninvited 
guests. My parishioners overwhelmed 
me with kind gifts, so my meals were 
abundant. I was profoundly saddened 
by the news that the Holy See had or- 
dered all American and British priests 
to leave Japan. But for some time I 
hoped against hope that this order 
would not finally be insisted upon. 

I shall never forget the kindness of 
my Japanese friends during those last 
months. The apostolic delegate (Mon- 
signor Marella) was also among my 
first visitors, and before leaving I re- 
ceived a visit from the Japanese arch- 
bishop, Monsignor Doi, who thanked 
me for my work in Japan and assured 
me that I was to consider myself parish 
priest of my old parish, 17 Nishi-Ko- 
yama, as soon as peace was restored. 

I have been profoundly saddened by 
the sufferings of other friends and ac- 
quaintances, but on the whole I think 
I have been very lucky, and not very 
badly treated. In spite of the inex- 
cusable conduct of some among them, 
I retain my affection for the Japanese 
people, among whom I know men who 
are as noble characters as any I have 
ever met. But while I realize that 
Japan if Christianized can exercise a 
most beneficent influence, I am also 
aware that a triumphant and content- 
edly pagan Japan might prove a dan- 
ger to Christendom which can hardly 
be exaggerated. I am inclined, how-. 
ever, to remain an optimist. 














a anario 
By J. J. GALVIN 
Condensed from the Liguorian* 


Canario would be no match for 
Seabiscuit. He never chopped the turf 
at Leopardstown or Santa Anita, and 
never will! But he is no Spark Plug 
either. He is a little Puerto Rican thor- 
oughbred; and for three exciting years 
he was all my own. 

As for myself I am by no means a 
Hector with horses, Indeed, were it not 
for a wee prank of providence I should 
know no more about them than I do 
about theodolites or the albatross. Even 
now after 40 slow moons in the stir- 
rup, my horsemanship and horse lore 
are still rudimentary. Saddle and cinch 
are familiar enough. Bridle and head- 
staff I know; but tell me of a pastern 
or spavin or snafile bit, and there you 
have me. Horses are presumably one 
of those inaccessible accomplishments 
like whistling, contract bridge and 
trigonometry, for which I have no tal- 
ent whatsoever. 

And yet how three brief years on a 
foreign mission can alter the subtle 
connotations of a little Saxon word. 
Whereas the word horse might once 
have conjured up a catch-as-catch-can 
composite of Heigh-Yo-Silver and the 
Elgin Marbles, it now evokes the 
daintily chiming hooves, the silver tail 
and golden profile of Canario. 

Canario, as anyone might surmise, 
is a Spanish word that means canary. 
Picture anyone saddling and digging 





Horseplay and a padre 


spurs into a canary! Imagine a horse of 
any sort twittering blithely in some 
alcove of your bedroom! Still, in Span- 
ish the yawping incongruity never 
even kindles the glimmer of a smile. 
Canaries are pale yellow, so a horse 
approximating that same nuance is 
called “canary” too. It is solemnly sim- 
ple to the Latin mind. 

Canario is by no means canary- 
yellow. Nor is he beige nor buff, nor 
the color of hot waffles, nor of dun- 
garees nor daffodils. Call it a powdery 
bronze, or a molten butterscotch. Pa- 
nocha-colored might be even more ac- 
curate; his velvet pelt suggests those 
glinting crumbly qualities of maple 
sugar. Not at all times, of course, but 
at least when he has been freshly shorn 
and washed, and groomed with stiff 
bristles, and anointed with fragant oil 
of cocoanut: when he stands saddled 
and stamping in the patio of our mon- 
astery, stamping with all the tempera- 
mental impatience of a dancer await- 
ing his cue. 

The word “dancer” is felicitous, for 
Canario among other things has been 
trained to the Puerto Rican paso fino, 
the closest thing to toe dancing this 
side of Pavlova. It is a thing unique; 
it fairly vibrates with the purple witch- 
ery of tropic stars and jasmine, guitar 
strings and castanets. To a rhyming 
man it tock-a-tocks like chiming tro 
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chees. Listen to the paso fino mincing 
down a Puerto Rican calle and at once 
you think of firelit rumba drums. It 
sputters and crackles like a new-lit fuse 
—a fuse, let us say, of rhythmical pre- 
lude to some smouldering what-not of 
Carmen Miranda’s! Its madcap pace 
and carefree patter catches everyone. 
At the summons of the paso fino the 
noisiest street goes instantly still. Every 
head cocks automatically at attention, 
as though straining to decode some 
secret telegraphic message from the 
capering hooves. The languid orange 
peddler pauses in his pealing. The 
ragged newsboy’s eyes shout bravo; 
and the bootblack’s busy brushes 
slacken in his grasp. Policemen gape, 
oblivious of traffic; and on high and 
vine-gay balconies obese sefioras curb 
their restless rockers and obstreperous 
fans. It literally holds up the town. It 
is so with any horse that prances to 
the paso fino — but to be astride Ca- 
nario at any time is like riding pick- 
a-pack on a double Fred Astaire. 

You need neither spur nor switch to 
ride Canario, for as soon as you stand 
in the stirrup he is off. And a splendid 
sight it is to watch from an upper bal- 
cony, as he patters down the narrow 
street that leads through cane fields to 
the mountains, his hooves beating time 
like battle drums; his small head up- 
right like the carving on a Greek cup, 
his long tail blowing like fine silk: 
beast and rider fused in one rhythmi- 
cal blur of khaki and dull gold. 

The mind is invaded with the vision 
of the great white horses of the Apoca- 
lypse. It seizes hold of something very 


near the heart, and thereafter you are 
never quite the same. 

However, it is one thing to watch 
him; but literally a horse of a different 
color to be astride him for the first — 
yes, and perhaps, the 21st, time. For 
he knows the novice from the first 
fumbling fillip of the reins. As in all 
arts, there is a knack to handling Ca- 
nario. You must sit straight in the 
saddle. You must never slacken the 
bit. You must not jerk the bridle. And 
always keep the four reins as taut as 
fiddlestrings in key. If you do this he 
will respond like a Stradivarius. But 
perfection is acquired only by dint of 
saddlesores and sticking plasters. And 
until acquired — St. Cosmas and St. 
Damian, St. Luke and St. Raphael, and 
all the sainted medicos attend you, for 
you'll need them all. 

My first ride on Canario I shall al- 
ways remember, I knew no more about 
the genus horse than I do about the 
Norden bombsight; and about Canario 
I knew even less. But I was far in the 
mountains where it was a case of 
mount or hike it, if I were to get home 
by sundown. I can still see the two 
native lads holding his bridle, and a 
third fastening on my bulging saddle- 
bags, as I sauntered nonchalantly from 
the chapel as though I had been riding 
horses all my life. Canario gave me one 
suspicious sidelong ogle as I bungled 
into the stirrup, and I knew at once 
that he was wise to me, for he suddenly 
delivered himself of an eerie sneeze 
with all the brittle emphasis of a curse. 
The saddle heaved sickeningly under 
me like jetsam on high waters; and 
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before I could brace or even bless my- 
self, or as much as fix my hat and 
grasp the reins, Canario was in motion. 

What followed, I but vaguely re- 
member. I can still see the coffee- 
skinned peon shouting me a final 
counsel which I could not understand; 
I can remember the chapel spinning 
past me like a top; and a roadful of 
playful children waving frantically 
and then fleeing before me like chick- 
ens as I came clattering over the loose 
stones and splashed through a shallow 
stream. The thought of Absolom as- 
sailed me as my head ducked miracu- 
lously short of a laden mango bough. 
I prayed to all the saints that ever rode 
on horses, for at any moment I ex- 
pected to be pitched like Saul before 
the gates of Damascus — but for very 
different reasons. 

Canario was bent that day on treat- 
ing me to his complete repertoire. He 
minced to the paso fino. He cantered 
and trotted and galloped as the evil 
spirit urged, and as a final and flam- 
boyant touch he took to jouncing and 
bouncing me till I felt like Campion 
after a tryst with Topcliffe. How I 
reined him in to a graceful and disas- 
terless halt I never found out, though 
my busy angel’s biceps may have aided 
in the rescue; but this I know: there 
was a stitch in my side that stung like 
a white-hot ice pick, and every inch 
and ounce of my anatomy was jabber- 
ing with pain. 

After I had rested and regained my 
breath I tried to start him once more, 
but he would not be stirred. I wheedled 
him with magical Spanish; I called 
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him by his golden name. I even patted 
his steaming neck, but he would not 
succumb to my inexpert flatteries. He 
might as well have been the gift of the 
ancient Greeks, the fateful wooden 
horse. He was stalled like a stopped 
clock, and nothing in all my theology, 
philosophy, mathematics and sundry 
languages could make him go. 

There were numberless things I did 
not know about Canario that first 
eventful afternoon: those secret peeves 
and penchants that make a horse him- 
self. I was unaware for one thing that 
he was a pawn of the green-eyed mon- 
ster until I heard the musical staccato 
of the paso fino coming round a bend 
in the road; and a coal-black horse 
went capering past us like a dancer 
with castanets. It acted like an amulet. 
My wooden horse dissolved into a 
golden thunderbolt, and in a trice was 
after the black pacer, tossing his mane 
defiantly, stamping his magical hooves 
with pistol-like gusto. Soon he was 
abreast of the dancing colt, making 
more music than ever. Then he was 
far in the lead, whinnying with merti- 
ment and shaking his silken tail like 
a taunt in his rival’s startled face. He 
is a jealous animal, I learned. In 
rhythm, in speed or gracefulness he 
brooks neither peer nor partner. He 
must always lead — or else. 

He also harbors a very cordial loath- 
ing for dogs. At the first rude yelp he 
cowers to a quivering halt, and then 
bolts off like a thing possessed. Noth- 
ing can hold him, neither sharp stones 
nor hills nor river beds, till he outruns 
his barking tormentors. All the dogs 
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seem forewarned, for they lie in wait 
for him to pass along the road. I have 
watched them idle on their haunches 
while scores of horses cantered by, and 
only then spring fiendishly to life to 
harry the flying fetlocks of Canario. 
You must know all this if you wish 
to ride with safety; for all along the 
winding route from the mountain 
chapels to the monastery, wherever a 
dog is wont to lurk in waiting: an old 
straw hut, a tobacco ranch or a clump 
of green bamboo, you must be ready 
for a spate of unexpected antics from 
Canario. He knows each danger zone 
like red dots on a map. 

In fact he knows that route so well 
that a padre, stranger to everything 
Puerto Rican, could set out on Canario 
with perfect assurance of getting home 
by the quickest and safest route. He 
knows just where to splash through 
the stony rivers; he always takes the 
gentlest slope of every hill; he never 
hesitates a moment when the trail 
forks uncertainly through tall green 
canyons of sugar cane. On he patters 
till he strikes the highway that leads 
directly home. 

And he should know that route by 
heart, for he covers it every week when 
the padre packs his saddlebags for the 
mountains. For that matter, he could 
almost pack the saddlebags himself, he 
has seen it done so often. Still by the 
mere weight of the saddlebags each 
week, I am sure he can gauge to a 
nicety if anything is missing: the flask 
of Mass wine, and the small particles; 
pills and ointments for the sick in the 
hills; cigarettes, most probably, and 
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medallitas for the youngsters; his mas- 
ter’s dog-eared ritual, mildewed, rain- 
rifled breviary, and raincoat. And last 
and lightest, a folded sheet of scribbled 
Spanish sermon over which the padre 
sweated the greater part of the week. 

He knows the whole missionary 
routine almost better than the padre, 
for there is hardly a place the padre 
goes without him. If the padre is sum- 
moned from sleep to attend some dy- 
ing sinner in the mountains, Canario 
is waiting to go. Every first Friday of 
the month he waits outside crippled 
Dona Zita’s little palm-thatched hovel 
while she makes her monthly confes- 
sion. He hears the padre’s sermon long 
before the people do; he listens to it 
a dozen times as they canter through 
the hills. Together they share the 
scorching suns and drenching tropic 
rains. They often eat together; for 
when the padre reaches for a plantain 
or a juicy mango, he plucks a second 
one for Canario. He knows, too, where 
the moonshiners distill their illicit 
rums and he has heard the padre up- 
braiding them. He eavesdrops at all 
the little catechism classes held on the 
mountainsides; and afterwards it gives 
him pride and joy to have a queue 
of cocoa-dark toddlers toying with his 
flowing tail, following him like the 
Pied Piper as he picks his dainty way 
down the mountains to the chapel. 

I suppose a day will come when 
Canario will lose his musical drum- 
stick joggle, and will no longer bring 
the padre to the mountains. He may 
become a mere pack horse lugging ba- 
nanas down to market at a slow trot; 
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but if horses can remember as they say 
old men can, then I know he will re- 
member with secret pride a certain 
Palm Sunday when just at sunrise he 
and [ went riding under living palm 
boughs bearing the sacramental Christ 
to a dying boy. There were bright red 
blossoms twined in his bridle; and 
many birds were awake and chirping 
a wee hosanna of their own; and a 
host of brilliant blue butterflies made 
a twinkling chaplet about his golden 
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head. He must have realized the Bur- 
den that he bore that sunny morning, 
for he never rode so airily before. He 
was worthy of poetry that day. And 
if there be such a thing as a special 
realm of blessedness for animals, then 
along with the beast that bore our 
Lady into Bethlehem and Egypt, and 
the other that brought our Lord to 
Jerusalem, I hope one day to see Ca- 
nario awakening the streets of heaven 
with his golden hooves. 


Orchids for Two Soldiers 


Two soldier boys dropped into a floral shop and stopped at a 


showcase filled with velvet-red roses. Noting the price, they passed on 
to another case where shimmering talisman buds glistened behind the 
glass. But the price moved them on to another case. Then the florist, 
a Catholic, went up to the boys, hoping to help them. He pointed out 
lilies, violets, orchids, flower groups of every price and color. 


“Do you want them for your girl friends?” asked the florist. 


They didn’t answer. Finally they came to a pretty bouquet of 
straw flowers. “Let’s get those,” said one. “They remind me of my 
home in California.” 


Hesitatingly the two boys asked if they could have credit until 
Tuesday — payday. Then one spoke up, “You see, sir, we’re from the 
Oklahoma City Air Depot and the altar out there does not have any 
flowers, so we thought we’d get some for Sunday.” 


The florist watched them as they left, the flowers held like a prize 
in the hand of the smiling younger boy. And the florist smiled, too, 
for there will be no bill for the bouquet of straw flowers on the depot 
chapel altar. 


The Southwest Courier quoted in the Ave Maria (26 Dec. ’42). 
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Visible sign for children 


There are seven sacraments, and 
each effects an alliance between the 
spiritual and material world so as to 
give us visible contact with the divine. 
But let me speak of just one of these 
sacraments, the first, the simplest and 
most fundamental, the child’s sacra- 
ment: the sacrament of Baptism. 
Through Christian Baptism, right 
here on this earth we are adopted into 
a divine childhood by the power of 
God wedded to one of our noblest and 
simplest substances, water. 

When on the head of a little child 
we pour water and say, as we were 
told to by our Lord, “I baptize thee 
in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost,” we will 
by some be praised for having per- 
formed a worth-while religious act; we 
will be ridiculed by others. Those who 
ridicule do so for a more subtle reason 
than appears on the surface of what 
they say. It is not that they want to 
ridicule God (because, generally, they 
believe in no God at all); it is because 
water has never meant anything more 
to them than a few drops of moisture 
that drip into a sink when you turn 
the faucet. The unreligious have never 
once looked on water for what it is, 
that marvelous raiment of wonder and 
refreshment with which God has 
clothed the world. 

The pagans respect water because 


Water at Work 


By LEONARD FEENEY, SJ. 


Condensed rom $ radio address® 
they have religions. Among them, liba- 
tion is a sacred ritual and every pool 
has been adopted as a deity. But senti- 
mental Christians, or rather people in 
whom Christianity survives not as a 
set of truths and fact but as some sort 
of take-it-or-leave-it emotion indefi- 
nitely identified with Christ, despise 
water when used for any purpose high- 
er than the wash basin. 

Water does look very prosaic and 
uninteresting if you hold a little of it 
in a glass, or dry a little of it from 
your hand with a towel. Water has 
neither taste, odor, color, nor even 
shape, for it takes the shape of that 
into which you pour it. It would be 
impossible to describe water to one 
who had never seen it. Water follows 
a most freakish physical law when it 
cools, for at 32°, on its way to becom- 
ing solid, instead of continuing to 
contract as other substances do, it starts 
to expand, so that ice may be lighter 
than water, and float. Instead of sink- 
ing and freezing the world to death, it 
may rest-on the surface and be merci- 
fully melted by the sun. 

Water is the one thing without 
which it is impossible for us to live 
for any length of time. When men lie 
on the hot sands of the desert, parched 
and feverish, they do not cry out for 
money or gold or diamonds or any 
fantastic forms of food. They cry for 


*Catholic Hour over NBC. N.C.C.M., Washington, D.C. Nov. 15, 1942. 
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water, for we are mostly made of wa- 
ter, and death is nothing more than a 
drying up of our resources, 

Water has a noble history: in the 
Flood, in the passage of the chosen 
people through the Red Sea; and in 
all journeys, discoveries and explora- 
tions. It is impossible to spoil water, 
for no matter how much filth you pour 
into it, you need only drop it on the 
earth and let it sink into the ground, 
and it wil! purify itself and return to 
you in the spring and fountain, as pure 
and virginal as it was originally cre- 
ated. 

Indescribable as this essentially col- 
orless, odorless, tasteless, and unshaped 
substance is, God lets it roam through 
our world in all manners and varieties 
so as to give interest and color and 
light to our thoughts. A dehydrated 
human mind cannot function physical- 
ly, cannot think imaginatively. Water 
supplies us with a whole reservoir of 
thoughts and words. 

Water is the brook and the well and 
the spring and the fountain and the 
pond and the lake and the river and 
the gulf and the strait and the bay and 
the sea and the ocean. Yes, and water 
is the whirlpool and the eddy and the 
falls and the torrent and the geyser. 
It is surf, foam, breaker, wave, roller, 
brine, mist, dew. It is hail, snow, frost, 
slush, and sleet. It is ice, icicle, and ice- 
berg; rainbow, cloud, and stream. The 
swimmer dives and splashes in it. The 
sailor travels on it. Water is what 
makes things damp, wet, and soggy; 
and it sprinkles the world, laves it, and 
rinses it, for there is never an end to 


February 


what it can do. Water is one of the 
world’s greatest natural mysteries. And 
when God’s only begotten Son, Jesus 
Christ, entered our world to talk our 
language and take us on our own 
terms, He used as the first instrument 
of our sanctification that which was 
most natural for us to know and un- 
derstand. He saw water all around us 
and did not despise it. He turned it 
into the child’s sacrament. He took 
water and sanctified it with spiritual 
power. He transformed it into the sac- 
rament of Baptism, by the union of 
water and the Holy Ghost. 

You may say, all this is poetry. My 
dear friends, poetry is not its own pre- 
servative. Poetry is never religion, but 
it is the illustration of religion, and 
without religion it ceases to be even 
poetry. If we cannot do something 
more with water than give it to poets 
to wash with after they have written 
a lot of unintelligible verse, then let 
us give it back to the pagans. The 
pagan poets are religious. They respect 
water, 

But most of us are not going to give 
it back to the pagans, for Christ has 
given it to us, to do with it what no 
pagan ever dreamed of. Most of us are 
going to remember that water has 1900 
years of sacred Christian history, and 
that spiritual wonders are wrought 
with it when we use it as Christ wants 
it used. Most of us are not going to 
let Christian Baptism be dried up by 
a couple of wars and a few despairs. 
As in the material world, so in the 
spiritual; with water we are going to 
refresh the world. 
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Oh, God is very versatile, I know, 
and on those who have not yet heard 
of the covenant that has been set up 
by Christ between the water we see 
and use, and the living water that im- 
parts to our souls the adoption of a 
divine childhood, God will be able to 
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bestow the fruits of redemption in 
other and special ways. But the honest, 
simple, clear, affirmative way of the 
sacrament is the best way, the way of 
God’s own institution and choice, 
which we are free to reject, at our 


peril. 
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Who Am I? 


Following are eight brief biographies of famous Catholics. Readers of the CaTHoLic 
Dicest should recognize them all. Answers are on p. 26. 


1. People call me the Glacier-Priest 
because I have spent so much time 
among the Eskimos of Alaska where 
I specialized in the study of arctic rock 
formations. I have often been request- 
ed to give scientific information to the 
U.S. government. I am a Jesuit at- 
tached to the faculty of Santa Clara. 

2. Among Irish Catholics my name 
will never die. Through my various 
organizations and activities I forced 
the English to enact the Catholic 
Emancipation Act in 1829, I am 
known as the Liberator. 

3. I am a recently canonized saint 
who was kicked out of the seminary 
twice for funking in my studies. After 
I was ordained I was stationed in an 
insignificant hamlet in France. Near 
the end of my life thousands used to 
come to consult me on spiritual mat- 
ters. I heard confessions sometimes 
from 16 to 20 hours a day. 

4. I am the man who dared to chop 
down the sacred Thunder Oak where 


the pagan priests of Germany used to 
offer bloody sacrifices to Thor, In its 
place I set up the first Christmas tree. 
I am called the Apostle of Germany. 

5. Back in the 13th century, I, an 
English Franciscan, discussed the 
steamship, balloon, airplane, micro- 
scope, gunpowder, telescope, railway, 
and electricity. I am known as the 
Father of Experimental Science, 

6. I am the Pope who wrote the 
first important encyclical on labor, 
Rerum Novarum., Through my efforts, 
over 50 years ago, the Catholic Univer- 
sity at Washington, D.C., was estab- 
lished. 

7. Although you may not be a mu- 
sician, you should know me because I 
wrote nine symphonies and also the 
famous Mass in D. Even after I became 
deaf in 1802, I still composed music. 

8. I am a Belgian priest who gave 
his life to the leper colony of Molokai 
in the Pacific. Some day I may be 
canonized. 

St. Anthony Messenger (Dec. °42). 
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Should Be Shot 


By VINCENT McNABB, O.P. 
Condensed from a book* 


Two incidents, as disconnected in 
time and place and manner as two inci- 
dents could be, are yet so connected 
in social significance as almost to seem 
not two but one. 

First incident. Some few years ago I 
had a public debate in the London 
School of Economics with Maurice 
Dobs, the accomplished Cambridge 
communist. In the course of the debate 
I had stressed the point that whether 
there was or was not a God, the family 
was the unit of the state. Indeed, for 
communists with their desire for the 
cooperative state, it was vital to realize 
that the family was the cooperative 
unit of the state. 

At questiontime a woman, evident- 
ly of the professional class, like the 
majority of the audience, succeeded in 
getting the chairman’s assent to her 
question. Thereupon she asked, with 
almost tragic sincerity, “Father Mc- 
Nabb seems to be a person of at least 
some intelligence; how then, can he 
think that any social service is now 
rendered by the family?” 

I was not altogether startled by the 
cry of a woman from the universities. 
Years of experience had gradually 
tended to convince me that the inci- 
dence of mental deficiency would be 
higher among the intelligentsia of our 
universities than among the dwellers 
‘in our slums. 





Who is now giving up 


As Bloomsbury, where I was speak- 
ing, shouldered St. Pancras, where I 
dwelt, and as I could not wrangle over 
the obvious with a woman, I replied 
laughingly, but with a half sob behind 
my laugh, “Madam, go and say that 
in the slums of St. Pancras; and then— 
run for it.” 

Second incident. One night on a 
street corner in Whitechapel, opposite 
the London Hospital, from the plat- 
form of the Guild of Israel, I am speak- 
ing to a crowd of ghetto Jews; and 
speaking mainly of the family. For me, 
the Jews mean a group of people who 
came out (but were not bombed out) 
of a highly organized state whose very 
efficient organization was destroying 
the family. 

For the one thousandth time I was 
proudly saying that I was last of seven 
sons and the last but one of 11 chil- 
dren. 

The family is the economic unit, so 
much so that you can never find the 
normal father and mother who will 
discuss the thing; they are so engaged 
in being the unit that they have never 
meditated on it. 

Philosophy is the art of justifying 
the washerwoman: they do not like 
that definition of it at the University; 
the art of justifying the intuitions: of 
the average person about the things 
that matter. I can talk the metaphysical 


*Old Principles and the New Order. 1942. Sheed & Ward, New York City. 246 pp. $2.75. 
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jargon, but unless I could translate it 
into language which the average per- 
son could understand, I would not 
think much of it. 

The family is the economic unit. 
You will also find that it is the educa- 
tional unit; it is the unit for all things. 
Some people think nowadays that they 
are talking about education and they 
are not; they are talking about “school- 
ing.” I should not be at all surprised, 
if all the schools and universities were 
closed and people were left to them- 
selves for 50 years, we should find that 
people were really beginning to be 
“educated.” You would find fathers 
and mothers teaching their children 
how to be English and to love their 
native land, not to prey upon it, not 
teaching them to get the “soft” job over 
the head of someone else. 

You can understand how difficult it 
is for me to have anything like pa- 
tience with the assaults made on God’s 
glorious handiwork, the family as the 
cooperative unit. It is difficult to be 
patient, because I have known the 
mercies of the thing. I am one of the 
few persons living who has had a child- 
hood. With a number of brothers and 
sisters, you learn to cooperate, and you 
learn to be men and women, first of 
all by being boys and girls and not 
prematurely old men and prematurely 
old women. And the finest course in 
civics is a good family: all this univer- 
sity teaching and things like that, they 
are all the margarine substitute for 
butter. Of course, if you cannot get 
anything better, then get that. If you 
take the housing conditions of the or- 


dinary person in England you would 
find them terrible (in one area out of 
a population of 225,000 there are 11,- 
000 families living in one room). Yet 
here is the most extraordinary thing. 
Though the economic conditions are 
terrible, during the war when some 
man from the front got a three-day or 
24-hour leave, he went straight back 
to that! He did not go off to a museum, 
or say, “I should love to see Ford’s fac- 
tory,” or, “I should love to look round 
the walls of a school”; he went straight 
back to that thing. There was the ex- 
traordinary thing—voluntary. So vol- 
untary that he came straight back like 
a homing pigeon, to that. 

What I said of the family met a 
mixed reception. The elder men and 
women who were still in the tradition 
of the Exodus were in full sympathy 
with my boasting. The younger ones 
were restive as under the lash of a 
whip. 

When questiontime came a sallow- 
faced young workingman began the 
inevitable discussion over the family. 
What twists and turns the discussion 
took I cannot now recall; all was swal- 
lowed up in his last remark and in the 
tragic reinforcement it received from 
the leader of the crowd, 

Slowly and with evident sincerity 
the young speaker said, “For a worker 
to have a large family is criminal!” 

This astounding remark from a 
worker had hardly begun to rock the 
pillars of my mind when in deep street- 
orator tones came the reinforcement 
of the crowd leader, “The worker who 
has a large family ought to be shot.” 
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Viewed as a great game for souls, 
the circumstances were now offering 
me an easy victory. Nothing stood be- 
tween me and the goal except my own 
possibility of blundering. It was neces- 
sary and not too difficult to be self- 
controlled. 

So I said to the crowd of upturned 
faces, “Listen, this gentleman says to 
you workers, ‘A worker who has a 
large family ought to be shot!’ 

“Now if from this platform I, as a 
Catholic priest, said, ‘A worker who 
has a large family ought to be shot,’ I 
am inclined to think I ought to be shot. 

“Or again, if in tomorrow morn- 
ing’s Times you read, ‘The worker 
who has a large family ought to be 
shot,’ I think you would be justified 
in going over to Printing House 
Square and smashing The Times’ office 
windows.” 

I cannot now recall all I said to the 
upturned, haggard faces silhouetted 
against the glare of Whitechapel Road, 
but if not for my readers’ sake, at least 
for my own, let me recall some of the 
thoughts that pell-melled like a retreat- 
ing army through my mind, 

1. The slum dweller in Whitechapel 
and the intelligentsia of the School of 
Economics were now one. There was 
a unity of front. But it was a unity of 
despair. 

2. Both the intelligentsia and the 
“worker,” as he calls himself, have 
given up the hope of social building 
with the building unit, the family. 
There was challenge and adventure in 
the old desire to adapt social condition 
to the family. There is no challenge or 


adventure, but at best only despair and — 
at worst only sexual uncontrol, in — 
adapting the family to inhuman social 
conditions. : 

3. I recall having said to the crowd, 
“Sixty years ago it was not you who 
said to yourselves, it was your employ- 
ers who said to you, ‘A worker ought — 
not to have a large family-—though — 
they did not say that the worker who 
had a large family ought to be shot. 
What they said seemed so inhuman 
that what you said to yourselves, if not 
to them, cannot be repeated. But now 
you are saying and confirming by the 
death sentence that your employers 
were right and you were wrong. You 
are beaten; handsomely and self-con- 
fessedly beaten.” 

4. I can recall how unanimous and 
sullen was the crowd’s agreement with 
this worker who proposed to shoot 
every worker who had a large family. 
As I recall this sullen, suicidal agree- 
ment all hopes founded on human 
power or desire seem to wither and 
die. 

But from the withered human roots 
that mean despair there rises a divine 
hope when I recall the words of the 
world’s Saviour about His Ark of Sal- 
vation, the Church. First the Church 
has said to the wage-earning worker: 
“A workman’s wage should be sufli- 
cient to enable him comfortably to sup- 
port himself, his wife and his children” ~ 
(Rerum Novarum). And in sayin 
this to the despairing worker the ~ 
Church was recalling the words of the| 
world’s Saviour: “I have compassion ~ 
on the multitude.” : 








A nnouncement 


Every Catholic High School (in the U. S. only) may 
have a free gift subscription for the graduating stu- 
dent who has done the best writing during his or her 
high-school course. Selection is up to the principal. 
It is only necessary that the principal send us the 
name and address of the student before May 15. 
This is free from any condition whatsoever. 


We do it because we know how necessary it is for 
the Church to have a ring of flashing pen points 
standing guard about her sanctuary. 
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Davids without slingshots 


Nations in Miniature 


By LEOPOLD KOHR 


Condensed from the Los Angeles Times* 


The smallness of the principality 
of Liechtenstein and the republics of 
San Marino and Andorra is their 
greatest strength. Because they are so 
tiny, no conqueror probably ever will 
touch them. Their possession could 
satisfy the necessities of none, 

Thus, Napoleon recognized the in- 
dependence of Andorra, although he 
destroyed the independence of prac- 
tically every other country on the con- 
tinent of Europe. Mussolini, who 
wanted to rebuild the Roman empire, 
never touched the state of San Marino 
right in the middle of Italy. And 
Hitler in the year 9 of his era has still 
not annexed the principality of Liech- 
tenstein, against which he could prob- 
ably advance more historical claims 
than against any other of his con- 
quered territories. 

Liechtenstein is so small that most 
people who motor through the country 
on their way from Switzerland to Aus- 
tria are not aware that during the last 
10 minutes before they arrive at the 
Austrian border they have crossed a 
state as independent as Great Britain. 
Its 65 square miles support a popula- 
tion of around 10,300, of which 1,400 
live in the capital village of Vaduz. 
It is a constitutional monarchy ruled 
by the prince and governed by a demo- 
cratically elected Landtag of 15 mem- 
bers. In 1918, Liechtenstein concluded 


a customs union with Switzerland, 
which has also taken over its diplo- 
matic representation. 

The second of our tiny states, San 
Marino, was founded in the 4th cen- 
tury; with the exception of a short 
period in the 16th century, when it was 
a domain of Cesare Borgia, it has been 
a sovereign republic ever since and has 
preserved the old Roman form of gov- 
ernment. A body of 60 counselors is 
presided over by two presidents who 
correspond to the two consuls of an- 
cient Rome. Since they change every 
half year, practically everyone in San 
Marino is president once. 

Its 32 square miles enclose three 
mountain peaks in the Apennines, one 
of which is crowned by the ancient 
and lovely city of San Marino above 
the green vineyards that slope down 
into the valleys. It is surrounded by 
Italy, but affords a gorgeous outlook 
over the waters of the blue Adriatic. 
The 13,000 inhabitants, of whom 1,600 
live in the city, derive a leisurely in- 
come from selling wine, titles and post- 
age stamps. 

From 1871 (the destruction of the 
Papal States) to the Lateran Treaty, no 
relations existed between the new 
Italian kingdom and the Vatican, but 
the tiny San Marino was during all 
this period represented by an ambas- 
sador at the Pope’s court. In 1918 it 
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forgot to sign the Treaty of Versailles 
and is, therefore, still at war with the 
German Reich, 

Andorra, the remotest, but perhaps 
the most fascinating of the minute 
neutrals, is officially under the suze- 
rainty of the president of France and 
the bishop of Urgel in Spain to whom 
it pays a nominal feudal tribute of $24 
and $12, respectively; it has neverthe- 
less been an independent state since 
the time of its founder, Charlemagne. 
Its constitution dates back to 819 a.v., 
and is in force to this very day. The 
6,000 inhabitants live amid magnifi- 
cent scenery high up in the Pyrenees, 
mostly on the Spanish side. They are 
governed by a president and a council 
which proudly calls itself the General 
Council and Sovereign of the Valleys 
of Andorra. 

The pride of the republic is the Par- 
liament House, which serves also as a 
school, a law court, a dining hall, a 
stable, dormitory and prison. The pop- 
ulation engages in agriculture by day 
and in smuggling by night, which, 
they think, is a thoroughly respectable 
business, since tariff rules to them are 
unnatural barriers. 

Viewing these tiny states, we must 


iy 


recognize that they have mastered all 
the problems which their dignified and 
powerful fellow members in the so- 
ciety of nations have tried to solve in 
vain. These countries’ economic prob- 
lems are trivial to the extent that taxes 
are mostly unknown. They are secure 
in their peace; likewise in their democ- 
racy, which has an immediate mean- 
ing to them, since every citizen feels 
the great proportion of sovereignty he 
represents. As individuals they seem 
thus to surpass in dignity the citizens 
of the great countries, which usually 
like to look down on them with svu- 
perior benevolence. The Andorran 
knows that his country ranks as an 
equal with Great Britain or the U.S,, 
because there is only one kind of sover- 
eignty, and the right of the mightiest 
power ends at his undefended border 
creeks, 

This is the glory of the small which 
has filled them with a spirit of inde- 
pendence often much greater than we 
have found in many a “massive” state. 
They have a tenacity of survival as no 
one of the great powers has, and 
though we may find pleasure in smil- 
ing at them, their freedom and future 
seem secure. 


Quiz Answers 
(See p. 21) 
1, Father Bernard R. Hubbard, S.J. 2. Daniel O’Connell. 3. St. John Bap- 


tist Mary Vianney. 4. St. Boniface (or Winfried). 5. Roger Bacon. 6. Pope Leo 
XIII. 7. Ludwig von Beethoven. 8. Father Joseph De Veuster (Father Damien). 
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Most people, Catholics included, 
never stop for one moment to wonder 
who St. Valentine was, where he lived 
and where he died. But his feast, at the 
approach of spring, is celebrated joy- 
ously in northern climes. In England 
and France, in the Middle Ages, there 
was a belief that on St. Valentine’s day 
the birds, glad to be alive after a long, 
cold winter, met in the heavens and 
began to pair; and so popular custom 
made it a day for the young who flur- 
ried about like the spring birdlings, 
acting perhaps just as foolishly. 

In Rome, where this saint lived, and 
died a martyr for Christ, his feast is 
regarded only as that of any other in 
the Church’s martyrology. But, in the 
first centuries, it was not thus. St. Val- 
entine had a basilica all his own, one 
Roman mile out on the Flaminian 
Way; we are told that it was “munifice 
ornata,” magnificently ornate, and was 
one of the wonders of early Christian 
Rome. In the itinerary of all the pil- 
grims of that time, we read: “As thou 
approachest the city from the North 
and meetest the Flaminian Way, thou 
wilt find the great basilica restored by 
Pope Honorius, where rests the holy 
martyr Valentine.” It was the first 
church in Rome which the pilgrims 
traveling from the North came upon 
after their wearisome journey on foot; 
for in those days they walked from 


Saint Valentine 
By CAROLA MacMURROUGH 


Condensed from Orate Fratres* 


Germany, France, Catholic England, 
holy Ireland; over the mountains and 
plains and across rivers, in cold, heat, 
rain, and dust. A great desire urged 
them on their way, that of praying at 
the tombs of the apostles Peter and 
Paul, and of visiting the shrines of the 
holy martyrs Valentine, Lawrence, and 
Agnes, the three they specially vener- 
ated. But Valentine’s basilica was 
greater and more beautiful than the 
others. Valentine welcomed them on 
arriving and wished them Godspeed 
when they left. It was perhaps on this 
account that his memory was especially 
dear to them, because pilgrims coming 
to Rome by other roads hadn’t so much 
devotion to St. Valentine. The north- 
erners carried it home and celebrated 
his feast annually on Feb. 14, the day 
of his martyrdom, at the first peep of 
spring. It was the cold wave of Protes- 
tantism that turned it into the feast of 
the birds, the day of lovers, purposely 
relegating St. Valentine into legendary 
oblivion. 

Catholic liturgy tells us he was a 
Roman priest who was martyred in 
269 under the emperor Aurelius Clau- 
dius, surnamed the Goth. Whoever 
goes to the church of Santo Stefano 
Rotondo can see the martyrdom of St. 
Valentine depicted in one of the many 
frescoes which cover its circular walls. 
Nothing more is known of this holy 
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martyr; after he was decapitated, his 
body was recovered by a Christian 
woman, called Sabinilla, and buried on 
her property, one mile outside the city 
walls on the Flaminian Way, as the 
Roman law provided. It was in his 
honor that the Flaminian Gate became 
St. Valentine’s Gate. He was buried 
in a catacom), dug into the side of 
Monte Parioli, a hill just outside the 
city. This catacomb of St. Valentine 
still exists. It is tiny compared to 
Rome’s great catacombs; it was never 
extended for miles, as most of these 
were, for it was begun at the very end 
of the persecutions, just before the em- 
peror Constantine gave peace to the 
Church. The cult of the martyrs of the 
catacombs then grew and spread and 
beautiful churches were built in their 
honor. TIBIGLORIAVALENTINI is the in- 
scription in his catacornb, 

The glory of St. Valentine shone 
forth in his great basilica with its vast 
porticoes, and he must have obtained 
for his clients many favors to be so 
beloved. He was not like St. Agnes or 
St. Lawrence, whose heroic story every- 
one knew. Tradition tells us only that 
he was a Roman priest and a martyr; 
perhaps the pilgrims of those early 
days knew more about him than we 
do — and who can tell what has van- 
ished in the mists of time? There is 
mention made of a Valentine, bishop 
of Terni, 70 miles out on the Flamini- 
an Way; but no record has ever been 
found there, so it is believed that it was 
the memory of the martyred Valentine 
that was wafted along the Way by the 
returning pilgrims, who carried it on 


February 


lovingly to their homes, many miles 
from Rome. 

Then came the dread invasions, 
Rome was sacked and burned. St. Val- 
entine’s lovely basilica fell into a sad 
state; the country around was infested 
with brigands; the pilgrims no longer 
came. So his precious relics were 
brought for greater safety into the city 
to the church of Santa Prassede, on 
the Esquiline hill, where they lie today. 
Little by little, all traces of his great 
basilica were lost, buried completely 
for many centuries until in the 16th 
century Antonio Bosio, called the 
Christopher Columbus of the cata- 
combs, discovered its ruins at the foot 
of Monte Parioli. Then it passed into 
oblivion again until 1880 when, the 
wide streets of new Rome being laid 
out, the foundations of the basilica 
came to light and the little catacomb 
was found and recognized as that of 
St. Valentine. Many scattered inscrip- 
tions, broken sculptures and sarcopha- 
gi—tiny bits of past splendor now 
completely vanished except as a legend 
— were also found. All that is seen to- 
day are a few low walls, fragments of 
columns and pavement and the cata- 
comb, where the feast is celebrated on 
Feb, 14. It is now a wide, spacious 
catacomb; because it was once used as 
a wine cellar, at which time its narrow 
galleries were widened. Unfortunately, 
many tombs were then destroyed. 
Rough arches were made here and 
there, through which one can see in 
several directions at a time, an unusual 
arrangement in a catacomb. On St. 
Valentine’s day, it is lit with many 
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candles placed on small triangular 
pieces of wood set along the brown 
tufa walls. These cast through the 
arches a soft, subdued light, intermin- 
gled with shadows. In this candlelight 
one can see the primitive inscriptions, 
simple and touching in their earnest 
faith —the vivid and precious faith 
for which so many of the refugees in 
these catacombs died! It is warm and 
dry inside, in sharp contrast with the 
chill damp air without — Roman win- 
ters can be surprisingly cold. 

In the morning, two Masses are said 
on a simple altar, set in the widest part. 
In the early afternoon, there is a short 
procession in the catacomb, as the 
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litany of the saints is chanted by a 
small congregation — calling on their 
powerful friends in heaven for com- 
fort in this “valley of tears.” “Sancte 
Valentine, Sancte Valentine, Sancte 
Valentine, ora pro nobis!” — this invo- 
cation is sung three times where his 
tomb beneath the altar, called in Rome 
“confession,” still remains, 

And so, when one knows his story 
and has visited his catacomb and cele- 
brated his feast, the St. Valentine of 
St. Valentine’s day ceases to be a myth 
of cards and shop-window displays and 
becomes, at least to Catholics, a real 
person and a living saint, who can in- 
tercede for us. 


Fact 
On Dec. 11, the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 


America released an imposing document entitled, Our Heritage of 


Religious Freedom. 


In the lines of Our Heritage, the Council opens itself to consider- 





able historical criticism. That “the doctrine of religious freedom” is 
“associated historically with the Protestant expression of the Christian 
religion” is plainly wrong. This canard was laid to rest forever at the 
session of the American Historical Association in Washington, D.C., 
on Dec. 30, 1934. Before an audience of 400 of the best students of 
history in the country, the fruits of research into the story of American 
religious liberty were presented by three outstanding scholars. To the 
question, “What has Protestantism contributed to establishing religious 
liberty in America?” the forthright answer of Dr. Miller of Harvard 
University was, “Nothing,” and the distinguished audience yielded 
complete acquiescence to his findings. The decision had in it nothing 
of criticism for Protestantism. It merely stated fact. 

America (26 Dec. 42). 








Why Rubber Is Rationed 


By R. G. PALMITER 
Condensed from the Liguorian* 


Natives of Brazilian jungles recog- 
nized the value of rubber long before 
Columbus made his second voyage to 
the New World. It was then that Her- 
rera, a member of Columbus’ party, 
saw the inhabitants of Haiti play a 
“game with bouncing balls.” Spanish 
explorers, too, were fascinated with 
rubber in Mexico about this same time, 
1521. They found a certain romantic 
appeal in its descriptive native name, 
caoutchouc, meaning weeping tree. 
The Mexican Indians made balls from 
the great white drops of these weep- 
ing trees; and on one occasion Emperor 
Montezuma entertained Cortez and 
his soldiers by employing these native 
batos in a skillful “sport called dachii, 
not unlike our tennis.” These, “though 
hard and heavy to the hand, did bound 
and fly as well as our footballs,” records 
a prominent Spanish historian. 
Nearly a century later, in 1615, Tor- 
quemada mentioned a tree called by 
the Mexican Indians ulequahuital. 
Spaniards began at this early date to 
use the juice of this u/é tree to water- 
proof their cloaks. More than 200 years 
later, 1823, Charles Mackintosh was 
to patent a process which would give 
the impetus to future specialization in 
raincoats. But in Torquemada’s day 
the natives were completely satisfied 
with their quaint rubber shoes, head- 
gear and clothing. They even used sur- 


Stretching the bounce 


plus juice as medicine and drank it 
with cocoa to stop hemorrhage. 

History puts rubber on the shelf for 
the next 150 years. At the end of that 
time it records the singular incident 
that gave rubber its English name. In 
1770, Dr. Joseph Priestley, discoverer 
of oxygen, called attention in England 
to “a substance excellently adapted to 
the purpose of rubbing from paper the 
marks of a black lead pencil.” A single 
piece of half a cubic inch sold for 3 
shillings, or about 72c, not surprising 
when we consider that at that time 
rubber was selling for as much as $175 
a pound. At that price, today a set of 
tires for your car would cost $3,000. 
But this second important commercial 
use for rubber was not developed until 
the following century. 

A Frenchman set the first solid-rub- 
ber tire in motion in 1835, Before the 
middle of the century it had been so 
perfected in England that Queen Vic- 
toria herself succumbed to its charms. 
Charles Mackintosh, the Scotchman, 
collaborating with the English inven- 
tor Thomas Hancock, put the first suc- 
cessful solid rubber on a wheel in 1846. 
Her Majesty’s coaches were shorn of 
their iron tires and shod with rubber 
“to ease the bumps and relieve con- 
cussion on rough cobblestone roads.” 

While all England was agog ovet 
this newest curiosity, another English 
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inventor, Robert W. Thomson, was 
pumping up the first pneumatic tire. 
He patented his secret in 1845, less 
than 100 years ago, and described his 
invention as a “hallow elastic belt in- 
flated with air, whereby wheels do at 
every part of their revolution present 
a cushion of air to the ground.” Thom- 
son’s idea lay fallow for more than 40 
years before it finally came again into 
prominence. 

In Ireland, in 1888, John B. Dunlop, 
a veterinary surgeon of Belfast, entered 
his son in a local tricycle race, laced 
rubber tubes to the wheels of his cycle, 
set him off, and eagerly awaited re- 
sults. What happened to junior we do 
not know, but Daddy Dunlop won the 
laurels. For the next ten years his pneu- 
matic tires adorned the wheels of bi- 
cycles; and the year 1898 marks the 
birthday of the colossal automobile- 
tire industry. 

Brazil was the birthplace of rubber; 
for 400 years Brazil was the producing 
capital of rubber; but when rubber be- 
came really important, she was robbed 
of her birthright. That story plays a 
large part in the rubber rationing of 
today. 

About 1800 the Amazon valley be- 
gan its reign of unprecedented pros- 
perity. This era was boomtime for the 
inhabitants of the steaming wilderness- 
es. Rubber gatherers were getting such 
dizzy prices as $2.75 and $3 a pound 
for their “jungle gold.” (Compared to 
the suicide price of 3c a pound ob- 
tained in 1932-33, this was indeed a 
gold mine.) Ports at Para and Mandos, 
“Paris of the West,” formed the setting 


for the tropical “black-gold” rush of 
the 19th century. It was during these 
years of plenty that the little Island of 
Conscience received its name. Men 
simply parked their consciences there 
when they proceeded up the Jurud 
river, “because,” said the ruthless rub- 
ber gatherers, “conscience is a burden 
when one is buying bouncing gold 
from the Indians.” All became rich — 
except the natives. 

The first exports from this land of 
plenty were rubber bottles, reaching 
our shores about 1810, and one pair of 
rubber shoes sent to the U.S. in 1820. 
Three years later we received 500 pairs, 
made by the natives, who simply 
poured the raw material on their bare 
feet and let it congeal there. In the peak 
year, 1830, of the rubber century, in 
spite of these bonanza times in Bra- 
zilian Amazonia, the whole world con- 
sumed only 156 tons of rubber. But 
the significant fact is that it was all 
from Brazil! A year ago about 97% 
of the whole world’s supply was com- 
ing, not from the wild trees of Brazil, 
but from cultivated plantations in the 
Malaya Peninsula and the Dutch East 
Indies. What was the reason for this 
sudden jump of the world’s market 
half way around the globe? Charles 
Goodyear and Henry Wickham can 
give the answer, The former made 
rubber practical, thus creating a de- 
mand; the latter made possible the 
complete fulfillment of that demand. 
Before these men, rubber was actually 
considered a failure. 

Charles Goodyear, a Connecticut 
Yankee born in 1800, accepted rubber’s 
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challenge to man. Through five long 
years he mixed tons of different rub- 
ber compounds in his wife’s saucepans; 
until one day in 1839 he accidentally 
spilled some gum elastic mixed with 
sulphur on the kitchen stove. The stuff 
became black and tough as leather. 
The heat had “cured” it and rendered 
it impervious to cold. No longer would 
the heat of summer melt it nor the cold 
of winter cause it to crack and harden. 
Goodyear finally achieved fame as the 
Father of Vulcanization and made pos- 
sible the future astounding romance in 
the rubber industry, though he died a 
failure, in a debtor’s prison, insolvent. 

Henry Wickham, explorer, botanist, 
and soldier of fortune, lived in the days 
of Queen Victoria. In 1876 he smug- 
gled 70,000 “heavy oily seeds” of wild 
Hevea trees out of Brazil, “packed ’em 
like jewels,” took them to London and 
had them planted in the Royal Botanic 
Gardens of Kew. Sir Joseph Hooker 
threw out orchids to make room for 
the rare gems in the $2-million glass 
house. At the end of two months 2,000 
seedlings from Wickham’s flourishing 
plants were shipped to the Orient and 
there formed the nucleus of vast plan- 
tations in Ceylon, Malaya, and Singa- 
pore; also ultimately in Sumatra and 
Java among the Dutch East Indies. 
Wickham was knighted for his work, 
his name is still hated in Brazil. About 
the time the trees were being planted 
in the Far East, a roving blight so de- 
vastated coffee lands that disheartened 
owners there abandoned their coffee, 
and sought solace and found profit in 
growing rubber. Brazil, impoverished 
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by this sudden wholesale transfer of 
the rubber market and by the exodus 
of thousands of her native workers, 
found a slight compensation in sup- 
plying with coffee the market that the 
East had abandoned. 

While the English and the Dutch 
were working out their husky percent- 
ages in the stupendous rubber market, 
America herself was not sleeping. In 
the spring of 1916 two Hollanders 
came over here to sell two vast tracts 
of land amounting to some 40,000 or 
50,000 acres in far-off Sumatra. The 
Goodyear Company gambled on 20, 
000 and established its Dolok Merangir 
plantation. Its Wingfoot plantation 
covers 40,000 acres, or 64 square miles, 
of high-yielding, bud-grafted trees. In 
1925, forced by the high hand of Great 
Britain, Uncle Sam began building up 
plantations under the American flag: 
2,500 acres in the Philippines were 
stocked with the highest yielding buds 
obtainable from the East. In 1935, 
4,000 of the best young buds from the 
Philippines were transplanted to a plot 
of 2,800 acres near the Canal Zone in 
Panama. The very next year some of 
the Panama stock adorned 1,000 acres 
of abandoned banana land in Costa 
Rica. Firestone operates the biggest 
Hevea plantation outside the Mid-East, 
70,000 acres in Liberia. These first 
rubber steppingstones represent an- 
other adventurous chapter in the ro- 
mance of rubber: the penetrating of 
jungles, building of roads, bridges, rail- 
roads, and caring for thousands of na- 
tive workers. America finally began to 
produce her own rubber. 
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But in spite of the fact that over 8 
million acres are planted in rubber, we 
suffer a shortage. And this at a time 
when war demands rubber as a basic 
essential for transportation and com- 
munication, for trucks, busses, tanks, 
airplanes and mounted guns. America 
did begin to produce her own rubber, 
but the fact remains that throughout 
the past century virtually every pound 
of rubber our country used was pro- 
duced on foreign soil. 

Now all eyes at home are turned 
either to wild rubber in Brazil, the 
establishing of plantations there, or to 
our own plantation crops of guayule, 
rabbit-brush, goldenrod, sorghum and 
other local rubber-yielding _ plants, 
Some advocate more detailed explora- 
tion of the Amazon jungles for wild 
rubber trees. But this would be slow 
and difficult. Lack of labor, and the 
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isolation of its 500 million trees, con- 
tinues to hamper Brazil in supplying 
world needs. Some advise: offer high 
enough prices and we will get wild 
rubber at once. But besides the money, 
man power is needed, along with great- 
er facilities for transportation. Others 
would have us take out an “insurance 
policy” immediately by establishing 
plantations on a grand scale over the 
2,250,000 square miles in the Amazon 
basin. But trees planted now would 
not begin to yield for five or six years, 

Regarding synthetics and our short- 
er-range rubber program, scientists and 
producers declare that synthetic rubber 
will be better than the natural product. 
Rubber gatherers at home are being 
urged to tap the vast reservoir of “re- 
claim,” which should furnish from 
350,000 to 500,000 tons a year at least 
for a couple of years. 


Mind at Work 


It was a Catholic woman whom the editor of the latest edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica appointed as head indexer; under this 
Catholic head indexer there worked a staff of American women gradu- 


ates of no definite religion. 


It was to be expected that not only on religion but even on mat- 
ters of general culture these women would show, sometimes, astound- 
ing ignorance, beyond the expectations of their indexer in chief. But 
one day the indexer in chief was astounded beyond the wildest expecta- 
tions by finding that one of these women graduates of no religion 
had classified Marriage under Sports and Pastimes. 

From Old Principles and the New Order by Vincent McNabb, O.P. (Sheed, 1942). 








Magna Charta 


By NORBERT LAVIGNE, C.R. 


Condensed from the Cantian* 


Richard the Lionhearted, a leader 
of the third Crusade, died in 1199. He 
was succeeded by John Lackland, the 
most dissolute and despotic of all Eng- 
lish kings. His contemporaries have 
left us a terrible verdict of him: “Foul 
as it is, hell itself is defiled by the 
fouler presence of John.” Externally he 
possessed all the charm, cleverness and 
wit of the accomplished aristocrat, but 
within “he united into one mass of 
wickedness, insolence, selfishness, un- 
bridled lust, cruelty and tyranny, 
shamelessness, superstition and cynical 
indifference to honor or truth.” He 
was the murderer of his own nephew. 
He imprisoned the archdeacon of Nor- 
wich in a foul dungeon, and later sent 
him a cope of lead together with the 
mocking message that this ought to 
keep him warm. On another occasion 
he demanded a present of 10,000 
marks from a rich Jew of Bristol, or- 
dering that one of his teeth be drawn 
each day till he should pay the money. 
The unfortunate victim suffered ob- 
stinately, but finally on the seventh day 
acceded to the tyrant. 

Lackland scoffed at priests and even 
at the Mass, yet he was the slave of 
grossest superstition, never beginning 
a journey until he had hung relics 
about his neck. His earliest chroniclers 
always insist that his private life was 
the source of much that followed. 


Freedom was always worth a fight 


Many of his vassals were motivated by 
a spirit of revenge in their rebellion; 
disgrace of wives, daughters, and sis- 
ters at the hands of the king urged 
many to lengths to which otherwise 
they would never have ventured. The 
queen, Isabella, sought revenge for his 
infidelity by imitating his conduct. 
But John had her gallants hanged over 
her bed. 

Exorbitant sums were exacted by the 
king from his vassals, not only for the 
prosecution of wars within and with- 
out the kingdom, but also to support 
him and his parasitic courtiers. The 
vassals, who themselves were lords of 
large estates, squeezed these sums 
from their only source of revenue, 
namely, the tenant farmers. These, al- 
ready living from hand to mouth, were 
compelled to undergo untold hard- 
ships that they might meet the taxes 
imposed on them. A good cause always 
lightens a burden, but to these poor 
men who saw their hard-earned gains 
spent by a king in riotous living and 
wars that only brought shame and 
humiliation upon the land, life must 
have been doubly hard. 

Coupled with this was the haphaz- 
ard administration of justice. The 
courts of law always followed the per- 
son of the king. With a king who was 
constantly on the march to safeguard 
his possessions, recourse to the law be- 
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came very difficult. But this fact was 
not taken into consideration by local 
sheriffs and bailiffs who imprisoned 
lawbreakers even when they knew it 
would be months before the cases 
could be heard. Even when a case did 
come to trial the litigants had to fol- 
low the court about the country, at 
great inconvenience and expense to 
themselves. However, there were jus- 
tices who at very uncertain and very 
distant intervals visited the various dis- 
tricts to hear local cases; but these, 
being more often than not mere politi- 
cal favorites unversed in the law, per- 
formed a very unsatisfactory service. 
Moreover, every official had his price, 
with the consequence that justice be- 
came a commodity to be sold to the 
highest bidder. Mere suspicion or re- 
venge was enough to have a man 
imprisoned, especially if the victim was 
an enemy of the crown. 

The king claimed on all occasions 
the privilege of pre-emption. If any- 
thing were needed, such as timber for 
repairs, carriages, or provisions for 
himself or his household, they were 
just taken, the owner having nothing 
to say in the matter. Promise of pay- 
ment was made, but no strict obliga- 
tion of doing so was ever considered. 
Recompense depended on the good 
will of the king. 

Penal laws carried bloody penalties, 
To poach in the king’s forest was a 
capital offense; even trespass was pun- 
ished by a heavy fine. Felonies could 
be punished by absolute dispossession; 
even the means of livelihood could be 
taken away. Travelers and tradesmen 


from other lands were little more than 
outlaws, subject always to immediate 
deportation or to imprisonment, Free- 
men were often prevented from leav- 
ing the land, and when they did so, 
more often than not they had to forfeit 
their citizenship. Foreign trade was 
thus almost an impossibility. 

The abuses and injustices of the 
times did not spare the Church. Mon- 
asteries and churches were deprived of 
their wealth for no reason at all. There 
was no such thing as freedom of elec- 
tion to ecclesiastical offices: favorites 
of the king, with all their vices and 
worldliness, were made heads of mon- 
asteries and thrust into the Sees of im- 
portant bishoprics. As a result, not only 
the Church, but also the countless 
numbers who looked to the Church 
for both temporal and spiritual aid, 
suffered. 

All of this made up the sorry picture 
of the reign of John Lackland. It was 
these flagrant abuses, too, that fed the 
smouldering fires of discontent among 
his subjects. 

The battle that was waged by the 
barons and ecclesiastics of England for 
the Magna Charta is now a matter of 
history. Stephen Langton, the indomi- 
table archbishop of Canterbury, in 
whose appointment the king suffered 
his first defeat, deserves to be num- 
bered in the first rank of English pa- 
triots, He it was who organized the 
resistance of the barons. It was he who 
acted as their spokesman before the 
king, restrained them from unjust 
deeds of vengeance, and pointed the 
way to a successful issue of their cam- 
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paign. His was the work of the actual 
formulation of the charter, and to him 
is due in great measure its lasting re- 
forms. 

Forcing the king to sign the Magna 
Charta was not easy. John Lackland 
was wily and unscrupulous. He con- 
stantly used the stratagem of dividing 
his enemies. Knowing that the nobles 
of his kingdom could never hope to 
succeed without the aid of the Church 
and the popular sympathy which it 
aroused, he endeavored to create dis- 
satisfaction with the clergy at the very 
outset. During the period of the inter- 
dict by which the Pope sought to force 
him to accept Langton as archbishop 
of Canterbury, he blamed all the dire 
effects of this penalty on the clergy. 
Crimes against priests were left un- 
punished to emphasize their responsi- 
bility for the interdict. But as soon as 
he perceived that his conduct was 
alienating the allegiance of his follow- 
ers, he made a quick about-face and 
submitted to the Pope — seeking the 
support of the Church, not only against 
the increasing power of his vassals, but 
against the armies of France prepared 
to invade England. 

If the king had been content to 
remain at home and concentrate his 
forces against the barons, the fight for 
English freedom might have con- 
tinued interminably. But he crossed 
the channel and attempted to conquer 
part of France. This was his undoing 
and the beginning of his swift down- 
fall. At Bouvines his army was deci- 
sively defeated. He returned to Eng- 
land too weak to withstand the or- 
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ganized uprising of his subjects. For 
yet another year he was able to post- 
pone his capitulation, but in 1215 at 
Runnymede he was at last forced to 
sign the Magna Charta. 

In itself the charter was no novelty, 
nor did it claim to establish any new 
constitutional principles. It was based 
to a great extent on charters of pre- 
vious kings, but the vague expression 
of these was now replaced by concise 
provisions, Unwritten customs which 
had been taken for granted and had 
proved insufficient to hold within 
bounds the tyrannical power of kings 
were now exchanged for written laws. 
Thus the charter marked the transi- 
tion from a period of traditional rights 
and customs to that of written legisla- 
tion, of parliaments and statutes which 
was soon to follow. 

The first article of the charter deals 
with the freedom of the Church, grant- 
ing to it all those liberties and rights 
which it had had previous to their 
usurpation by the king. The position 
of the Church being formally recog- 
nized at the very outset, the reform 
immediately proceeds to redress the 
abuses opposed to the right of English- 
men to justice, to security of person 
and property, and to good government. 
As the foundation of England’s whole 
system of justice the charter has a 
memorable article: “No freemen shall 
be seized or imprisoned, or dispossess- 
ed, or outlawed, or in any way brought 
to ruin: we will not go against any 
man, nor send against him save by 
legal judgment of his peers or by the 
law of the land.” With the same clear- 
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ness and conciseness another article 
reads: “To no man will we sell, or 
deny, or delay right or justice.” 

But statement of principles was not 
enough for these early patriots; re- 
forms in all their detail were written 
down. Judges of assizes were to hold 
their courts four times in the year, and 
the court of common pleas was no 
longer to follow the king but to sit 
in a fixed place. Taxation, instead of 
being left to the whim or fancy of the 
king, was to be determined by a com- 
mon council composed of prelates, 
barons and chief tenants. Such details 
as the unlawfulness of entirely dispos- 
sessing felons, even of their means of 
livelihood, and the freedom of journey- 
ing and trade as regards foreign mer- 
chants, were considered so important 
they were treated in special articles. 

All that remained was to establish 
some means that would guarantee the 
continuous execution of these reforms. 
To this end the charter closes with the 
formation of a council of 24 barons, 
to enforce on the king the observance 
of the new statutes. 

Such were the chief provisions of 
the charter. Little did these early pa- 
triots know that what they had accom- 
plished was only a beginning in the 
long struggle for freedom from tyran- 
ny. Many years were to pass before 
the charter would enjoy the full force 
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of law. By kings who considered its 
reforms as wrung from them by the 
strong grasp of necessity, it was per- 
petually evaded; by the people who 
deemed it the expression of their just 
rights, it was as often and imperiously 
reclaimed. Thirty-eight successive rati- 
fications by succeeding sovereigns were 
required before the charter became the 
accepted law of the land against which 
no tyrant dared act. But even after its 
first acceptance by King John untold 
good resulted. Its reforms restrained 
the most flagrant abuses of feudal su- 
periority; they justified resistance to 
the tyranny of despotism; and in later 
years when struggles broke out anew 
with the crown, the people had a defi- 
nite goal to aim at and definite objects 
for which to strive. 

Today, after nearly 1,000 years, an 
original copy of the Magna Charta is 
still preserved in the British Museum, 
the royal seal still hanging from the 
shriveled parchment. Forever, it will 
be the earliest monument of English 
freedom, a memorial of what great 
men in the past considered worth 
fighting for, worth the sacrifice of life 
itself. To the 20th century falls the 
duty of preserving its inheritance, not 
only for England but for ail people 
who subscribe to the principles of jus- 
tice and freedom enunciated in the 
Magna Charta, 


The most popular four-letter word is meat. It and its chief classifications 
are spelled with exactly four letters: beef, pork, lamb, fowl (and game and 


fish). 


Camillus (23 Nov. °42). 








A\rsenal of Vocations 


By WILLIAM FERREE, S.M. 


Condensed from the Apostle of Mary* 


The industrial and military might 
of the “Arsenal of Democracy” is at 
last approaching its full mobilization. 
But this mobilization is not the only 
rendezvous our great nation has with 
destiny. Perhaps never before in his- 
tory has so much depended upon one 
country as now depends on the U.S., 
whether we consider the war, the peace 
settlement, or the task of permanent 
reconstruction. The magnitude of 
these burdens will unfold slowly, but 
already certain things are clear. 

One of these is the way in which 
almost overnight the Catholic minority 
of this country has found itself face 
to face with responsibilities which it 
could not so much as have even 
dreamed of a few months ago. The 
destruction of the clergy in eastern 
Europe, the almost universal interrup- 
tion of the recruiting and training of 
priests and Religious in the Catholic 
countries of the Continent, the un- 
imaginable physical destruction and 
waste in which the resources of the 
Church have disappeared along with 
those of the various nations—all these 
have suddenly made the Catholics of 
this country almost as much the hope 
of Christian reconstruction as our 
country itself is the hope of a free 
world! 

“Arsenal of Vocations” is the term 
that we Catholics have ourselves ac- 
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cepted as descriptive of this new re- 
sponsibility; and there is a great deal 
of talk, especially among the mission- 
minded, of how our truly vast re- 
sources will be thrown into the balance 
when work in the mission fields once 
more becomes possible. 

As an Arsenal of Vocations how 
have we performed so far? There is 
one vast sector, the inter-American 
one, which not only is “still open,” but 
is at the same time an obligation of 
justice for us, besides being a crisis 
which only we can meet.t 

There are in the U.S. alone more 
priests and Brothers and Sisters than 
in all the 20 of the Latin American 
nations together, and inclusion of Can- 
ada makes the contrast even more 
startling. The U.S. has 22,293,000 
Catholics [1941], whose spiritual needs 
are ministered to by 35,839 secular and 
Religious priests, and 7,600 Brothers 
and 144,000 Sisters [1938]. Brazil and 
Colombia have considerably more than 
twice as many Catholics as the U.S, 
yet their combined ecclesiastical per- 
sonnel is less than one-fourth as great 
in regard to priests, one-half as great 
for Brothers, and one-tenth as great 
for Sisters. 

Before answering our question, how- 
ever, as to how much of our strength 
is actually arriving “at the front,” let 


+See CatuHo.ic DicEst, Jan., °43, p. 1. 


*108 Franklin St., Dayton, Ohio. December, 1942. 
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us look at other figures: those of Prot- 
estant groups who are sending mission- 
aries to this Catholic country of Brazil, 
so understaffed by Catholic workers. 

The Diretorio Protestante no Brasil 
contains statistics of all the groups, in- 
cluding many from European coun- 
tries. Limiting ourselves to Protestant 
efforts in Brazil emanating from the 
U.S., we have the following statis- 
tics: 937 ministers and professors, 811 
churches and 2,670 stations and cen- 
ters, 15 seminaries, 28 colleges, three 
technical schools, ten primary schools, 
one orphanage, six hospitals and dis- 
pensaries, and 30 reviews; to which 
must be added the influence of Bible 
societies, the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. 
C. A., and such organizations as the 
Christian Endeavor and the W. C. 
T. U., and a widely organized system 
of Sunday schools. Much of this net- 
work is now undoubtedly in the hands 
of Brazilian personnel, as the figures 
on seminaries and colleges would sug- 
gest, but for all that, it represents the 
North American effort. 

Now to get around to answering our 
question: What has so far arrived at 
this front from our Arsenal of Voca- 
tions? The answer, with absolute ex- 
actness, is 44 priests, two Brothers, and 
59 Sisters! And be it noted that Brazil 
is the country where our effort is in- 
comparably greater than in any other 
country of Latin America; we have a 
total of 115 workers there, and only 
157 more in all the other 19 countries 
together. There is no doubt that this 
is too little; is it too late? 

The total effort of U.S. Catholics to 


relieve the crisis of clerical and Re- 
ligious personnel in Latin America, 
making a generous allowance wher- 
ever doubt permits, is as follows: 


Countries Priests Brothers Sisters 
Argentina _____ 0 5 
I cS 19 0 0 
ee os 44 2 59 
Coe co ae 0 12 
Colombia ___ a ay 0 6 
ee 2 0 20 
Dom. Rep. ie 0 0 
Haiti __. eae 0 2 
Honduras 0 0 5 
Mexice. 0 6 15 
Nicaragua 8 1 0 
Panama —._._-__ 19 2 0 
gata ra 9 0 0 
ee ee 7 14 
El Salvador______ 0 0 5 
Uruguay ee 0 0 
Venezuela ______ ASS 0 0 


118* 18 143 


The Religious Societies which are 
most active (or shall one say least 
inactive) in the field are the Redemp- 
torists with 48 priests, the Maryknoll- 
ers with 20, the Claretians with 16 
priests and two Brothers, the Capu- 
chins with 8 priests and one Brother, 
and the Marianists with two priests 
and seven Brothers. Among the Sister- 
hoods, first place is held by the Ber- 
nardine Sisters with 52 of their mem- 
bers working in Brazil. Then come the 
Servants of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary with perhaps 20 members in 


*En route are 100 more Maryknoll priests. 
—Ed. 
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Peru and Chile, and the Dominican 
Sisters of St. Catherine di Ricci with 
ten members in Cuba. A number of 
other Societies, both of men and of 
women, have smaller numbers in the 
field than those indicated for the fore- 
going. 

This rather pitiful showing is fur- 
ther aggravated by the fact that a real 
preparation is needed before North 
Americans can fit into the South 
American scheme of things; and with 
so few already in the field, it is diff- 
cult to see how any extensive prepara- 
tion can be hoped for. Luckily, how- 
ever, the Religious Societies of the U. S. 
are rather heavily engaged in fields 
sufficiently close to the Latin-American 
countries to serve as an intermediate 
step. 

Thus we have a fairly big force in 
Puerto Rico (99 priests, 18 Brothers, 
and about 200 Sisters); one only slight- 
ly smaller in the West Indies (124 
priests, five Brothers, and 117 Sisters), 
and in the Philippines (before the war: 
171 priests, 54 Brothers and Scholas- 
tics, and 86 Sisters); and a large group 
engaged in Mexican missions within 
the U.S. (62 priests, one Brother, and 
217 Sisters). There are also 11 Vin- 
centians in the Canal Zone in addition 
to three priests of the same Society sta- 
tioned in the Republic of Panama. 
There are perhaps a dozen army chap- 
Jains in the Canal Zone, and many 
others in Latin-American bases. All 
these together form the very consider- 
able total of about 500 priests, 78 
Brothers, and 620 Sisters who would 
have intimate experience either with 
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the Spanish language or with social 
and climatic conditions similar to those 
encountered in some parts of Latin 
America. 

It is easy to see that this reserve of 
at least partially trained personnel 
makes it really possible for us to get 
forces rapidly “to the front” if we have 
an effective desire to do so. New priests 
and Religious could be sent into these 
fields and those already there and par- 
tially trained could thus be freed for 
Latin-American service. 

This, in fact, is the plan that the 
Society of Mary will adopt as soon as 
its recruitment permits it to satisfy its 
most urgent needs in this country. Al- 
ready in 1930 and 1938 the Cincinnati 
province accepted schools in Ponce and 
Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico; and in 1939 
the St. Louis province undertook a 
foundation in Lima, Peru. At present 
there are nine Religious teaching in 
each of these three schools, and these 
will form an excellent training base 
for an inter-American program as soon 
as Brothers and priests can be spared. 
The two schools conducted by the 
Spanish province of the Society of 
Mary in Buenos Aires are also avail- 
able as training centers. 

A program is already under way to 
encourage vocations to the Society for 
work in Latin America, since the de- 
mands of the rapidly growing schools 
in this country are so great that no 
members can now be released for inter- 
American activity. The speed with 
which the American provinces of the 
Society of Mary will develop their full 
program in the inter-American field 
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thus depends to a large extent on the 
success of this campaign for Ibero- 
American vocations. In the measure 
in which some such plan becomes gen- 
eral among American Religious Socie- 
ties, the vast resources of our country 


While Lieutenant Marks of Ba- 
yonne, N.J., member of the Flying 
Tigers, was fighting over Hanoi, his 
radio went dead and when the fight 
was over he could not locate the rest of 
the squadron, After much searching he 
followed the West river up to Wu- 
chow. His gas tanks were nearly emp- 
ty. He circled low, looking for a 
landing field. 

The Chinese in the street saw the 
terrible shark’s mouth painted across 
the nose of the plane as it circled. That 
was the mark of an American P-40 
and people in the streets cheered. The 
Fathers at the Catholic mission went 
to the roof with field glasses. Everyone 
was tense as they realized the plane 
was going to land. The West river 
flood waters had just receded from the 
airfield built along its banks and it 
had left the field covered with two feet 
of gooey silt. The mire probably looked 
solid from the plane but all those 
watching knew it was not. The wheels 
touched and water flew in a wide 
spray. The plane nosed over. 

Father Peter Reilly, of Roxbury, 
Mass., and Father Sprinkle, of Ohio, 
rowed across the river, waded through 
the mud to the airfield. A fellow wear- 
ing a pair of shorts greeted them. 
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as an Arsenal of Vocations can be 
brought to bear; and the Catholics of 
this country can make use of their tre- 
mendous opportunity for Christian 
reconstruction, not “too little and too 
late,” but with enough, and on time, 


“No, I’m not hurt,” he assured them. 

On the other shore huge crowds had 
gathered to welcome the lieutenant 
with firecrackers and cheers, City off- 
cials gave a banquet for him that eve- 
ning. 

After the banquet, with pressure 
lamps and tools, three priests went out 
to help pull the plane apart. Lieutenant 
Marks, Father Winkels, who built and 
flew his own gliders back in St. Paul, 
Minn., Father Sprinkle and Father 
Reilly formed the quartet. They took 
off the wings and crated the fuselage. 

The thought of several days alone 
on a Chinese junk frightened Lieuten- 
ant Marks more than a squadron of 
Japanese planes, so Father Sprinkle 
offered to go along as interpreter and 
guide. Along the river about every 40 
miles was a Maryknoll missioner. 
They found Father McLaughlin, of 
Elmhurst, L. I., at one spot and Father 
Dempsey, of Peekskill, N. Y., at an- 
other. 

After three days and nights they ar- 
rived at their destination. Lieutenant 
Marks shook hands and said, “Thank 
you, Father, and God bless you.” 
Father Sprinkle replied, “God bless 
you, too.” And after a moment he 
added with a smile, “Keep ’em flying.” 

N.C.W.C. dispatch (12 Dec. ’42). 








Labor Unions 


By M. H. HEDGES 


This is the way it is 


Condensed from the Adantic Monthly* 


Mr. Hedges is director of research of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers. 


Labor's hard struggle for cordial 
recognition is in part due to labor’s 
own publicity, which has been bad. 
Yet labor’s refusal to whitewash itself 
has behind it laudable motives. Some 
years ago a nationally known public- 
relations firm made an offer to the 
American Federation of Labor to han- 
dle the Federation’s account for a fee 
equivalent to a per-capita assessment 
of 2c a member. This offer was refused 
largely because the A. F. of L. council 
felt that labor should not imitate the 
tactics of big business. There is also a 
certain hard pride in the laboring man, 
which makes him unwilling to seem 
anything which he is not. 

By the general public, labor has al- 
ways been seen — like a sick patient — 
at its worst. Labor makes the head- 
lines when it strikes, when a racketeer 
in its fold is apprehended, or when it 
fails in achieving some social duty. If 
all social groups were so viewed by 
others, democratic society would look 
pretty unattractive, 

Labor wins public attention usually 
through strikes. Only about 5% of la- 
bor’s activities have to do with strikes. 
But strikes stamp a union as a warlike 
organization ranged against the com- 
munity, Very little, if anything at all, 


*8 Arlington St., Boston, 
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is known about the union as a school 
of democracy, as a beneficial organiza- 
tion, as the workingman’s recreation 
center, as an instrumentality of pro- 
duction. And many a public leader has 
sharpened his tools of leadership by 
hard debate in the union hall. 

The labor union was born out of 
periodic depressions. It represented the 
effort of working people to combat 
depression by cooperation with each 
other. Attempts were also made to 
ameliorate by cooperation the havoc 
wrought by death, illness, unemploy- 
ment, and old age. Benefits paid by 
unions to their members totaled $20,- 
362,233 in 1941. 

Virtually all labor unions make pe- 
riodic financial reports to their mem- 
bership. Certified accountants audit 
books regularly, and competent ac- 
countants regularly employed by cen- 
tral offices teach local union officers 
sound bookkeeping methods. Local- 
union fiscal officials are properly bond- 
ed. 

It may eventuate that the idea of 
union-management cooperation—pro- 
duced, conserved and practiced by 
labor unions — is the most construc- 
tive idea of the 20th century. Certainly 
union-management cooperation is ba- 
sic to industrial democracy. It is the 
only formula yet produced as a substi- 
tute for dictatorship, either by labor 


Mass. December, 1942. 
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or by management, in shop, plant, or 
mill. Should it be generally applied 
enthusiastically by both management 
and labor, it would wipe out the dis- 
ease of “class strugglism.” 

To condemn the union movement 
for racketeering is as sensible as con- 
demning a patient who has developed 
cancer. How widespread is racketeer- 
ing in the labor movement? The labor 
movement depends upon the local 
unions. There are 40,000 locals in the 
U.S. Each local averages about ten offi- 
cers, paid and unpaid, These 400,000 
men operate the daily business of the 
labor movement: they collect dues, pay 
bills, negotiate contracts, place men on 
jobs, conduct meetings, secure busi- 
ness. They also attend christenings, 
marriage ceremonies, and funerals. 
The business manager of a local union, 
far from resembling a racketeer, is a 
teacher, and even at times emulates a 
parish priest looking after his flock. 

Scan criminal records over the last 
ten years to discover how many labor- 
union officials could by the remotest 
implication be connected with rack- 
eteering. Probably not more than 20. 
For sake of statistical ease, say 100. 
This is 1/4000 of 1%. Can any other 
social group present a more respectable 
record? 

Oliver M. and Bob C. are now close 
to 65. They have been local-union offi- 
cers for nearly 40 years. They often 
appear rough and hard-bitten, a good 
deal like drill sergeants, but in reality 
they have reservoirs of idealism within 
which enable them to live through de- 
feats, disappointments, and hardship. 


They have averaged about $50 a week 
in pay. They have had none of the 
incentives which inspire most men. 
They do not receive the rewards of 
fame or fortune, nor even of power in 
the usual sense. They are devoted to 
the union as an abstraction, and to 
their fellow men as irritating realities, 
They serve. One day Oliver, in a fit of 
weakness during a wage arbitration, 
confessed, “I was married in X city 35 
years ago and then promised my wife 
that we would return the next year. 
We have never been back to this day; 
and when this arbitration case is fin- 
ished I am going to try to keep my 
promise and take her back.” But events 
were too pressing, and Oliver did not 
go back. 

Bob, like a good parish leader, has 
been instrumental in building one of 
the finest labor “temples” in the world 
in his western city. It contains an audi- 
torium, a restaurant, and a recreation 
hall as well as handsome offices. 

The labor movement depends upon 
the self-sacrificing service of the 400,- 
000 local-union officers, and it will en- 
dure as long as these officers continue 
to keep the record clear and devote 
their talents to the organization, with- 
out thought of remuneration. 

The close preoccupation of the labor 
movement with the standard of living 
appears unduly materialistic. But its 
preoccupation is one born of hard ne- 
cessity. When average annual income 
often does not reach subsistence level, 
men will go on struggling for a better 
way of life. Moreover, what appears to 
be materialism is backed by the desire 
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to secure cultural values: more leisure, 
recreation, education, and security; 
and a better status of industrial citi- 
zenship. 

Much of labor’s effort is lost in 
anonymity. If social historians would 
write contemporary history as objec- 
tively as they write of the French Revo- 
lution, they would undoubtedly find 
many reasons why this great republic 
should be grateful to organized labor. 
They would recall labor’s service in in- 
stituting the public-school system; they 
would remember the long uphill fight 
to end the sweatshop, to abolish child 
labor, to get factory inspection, to 
bring workmen’s compensation; they 
would describe the gradual shortening 
of the workday from 12 to ten to nine 
to eight hours. Much of what we call 
civilization has been wrested from re- 
luctant materialism by the organized- 
labor movement. 

The social historian would also dis- 
cover to us the debt America owes to 
organized labor in the great reforms 
of the last decade. Social security is 
now a fact, defended as an essential 
policy by conservatives as well as lib- 
erals, Full employment is accepted by 
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all enlightened persons of every politi- 
cal party as the only social goal capable 
of unifying democracy and saving our 
daily earning and spending from abso- 
lute inanity. 

But democratic society is notably 
forgetful. If labor is to hold public con- 
fidence, it will probably have to do 
more obvious things — of lesser im- 
portance. If present trends continue, 
here are some of the things labor will 
probably do: 

1. Close the gap between labor and 
the intellectuals. This gap has always 
been apparent, and has widened, if 
anything, in England and in America 
since the defection of Ramsay Mac- 
Donald. 

2. Find a way to protect the general 
public in strikes which arise out of 
jurisdictional disputes. 

3. Learn to reveal its more inward, 
more ideal nature to those who see it 
not as a fraternity nor as a cooperative 
society, but as a war machine. 

4, Get the work ideal, the creative 
function, accepted as the standard of 
value. 

5. Talk less about rights and more 
about service and responsibilities. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
First priests definitely known: Chaplains with the De Soto expedition 


in 1540. 


First Mass: Probably by these chaplains. 


First recorded Baptism: 


Felix Joseph A. Montagne by Father S. F. 


O’Gallagher at Charleston, Aug. 10, 1792. 
Gilbert J. Garraghan in Mid-America (April ’39). 
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Gettysburg Address 


40 years for 267 words 


Only an afterthought of the com- 
mittee on arrangements brought Lin- 
coln to Gettysburg on Nov. 19, 1863. 
Edward Everett was the central figure 
of the occasion, and on him the com- 
mittee fixed its interest. Originally, the 
date for the dedication of the battle- 
field was set for Oct. 23, but the great 
orator had protested that he needed 
more time. Meanwhile, Lincoln was 
busy with graver matters. In reply to 
the committee’s printed circular invita- 
tion, he wrote that he would be present. 
On Nov. 2, after some deliberation, 
the committee invited the President to 
say “a few words.” 

The committee did not rate Everett 
beyond his deserts. This son of Mass- 
achusetts, born during the presidency 
of Washington, had served his country 
well as member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, U.S, senator, governor of 
Massachusetts, secretary of state under 
Fillmore, and minister to Great Bri- 
tain. A man of scholarly habits, he had 
been professor of Greek at Harvard, 
and president of the college from 1846 
to 1849, During his incumbency, Bev- 
erley Williams, a young Negro, collid- 
ed with the color line when he applied 
for admission. Everett resolutely de- 
fended him. If the boy passed his ex- 
aminations he would be admitted, and, 
should the other students see fit to 
withdraw, “all the income of the col- 


By PAUL L. BLAKELY, 


Condensed from America® 


lege will be devoted to his education.” 

Though the handsome old man was 
an orator of merited repute, it was his 
misfortune to appear at Gettysburg on 
the same platform with a consum- 
mate master of thought and language, 
The rhetorician was pitted against a 
lord whom words obeyed, and the con- 
test was unequal. Everett had spent 
weeks writing and memorizing his 
oration, retiring to his study, and de- 
nying himself “the amenities” of that 
society of which he was an ornament. 
The day before Lincoln boarded the 
train for Gettysburg, he had written 
most of his “few words,” possibly all 
of them, on a stray sheet of foolscap, 
which he stuck into his tall hat. 

But he was worried about the war, 
and sick at heart about Tad, his little 
son, who was seriously ill, with the 
doctors unable to tell what was wrong. 
On the train, he met an old man who 
had lost his son at Little Round Top at 
Gettysburg, and to the bereaved father 
he opened his heart. “When I think of 
the sacrifice of life yet to be offered, 
and the hearts and homes yet to be 
made desolate before this dreadful war 
is over,” he said, “‘my heart is like lead 
within me, and I feel at times like hid- 
ing in deep darkness.” 

Everett’s speech, put in type for the 
newspapers, had been given to Lincoln 
a fortnight before the dedication, It 


*329 W. 108th St., New York City. Nov. 14, 1942. 
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filled two solid pages in the supple- 
ment of a Boston newspaper. Lincoln 
took it with him one day when he went 
over to Gardner’s to sit for his photo- 
graph. He unfolded it as he sat down, 
and began to read, but a remark he 
overheard arrested his attention and he 
put the paper down. He never did read 
it, but he “reckoned” he and Everett 
would not cover the same ground, 
Anyway, he said his remarks at Gettys- 
burg would be “short, short, short.” 

Near sunset the train puffed into 
Gettysburg, and Lincoln was enter- 
tained at dinner in the home of Judge 
David Wills. About ten o’clock he 
went to his room, began to write, and 
then, sending for his host, asked where 
Secretary Seward was. Seward was the 
only member of the cabinet who had 
not been detained in Washington by 
“pressing business.” Wills replied that 
Seward was with the Harpers, next 
door; he would summon him. “No, 
I'll go,” said Lincoln, picking up a pen- 
cil and his sheet of paper. The two men 
talked long. What, if anything, Seward 
contributed to the Gettysburg Address, 
no one ever knew. At midnight Lin- 
coln was in bed, sleeping better for a 
telegram from Stanton letting him 
know Tad was improved. 

At 11 on the morning of Nov. 19 
the parade of military and civic bodies 
began. At the cemetery Lincoln sat 
down, and seemed to be measuring 
with his eye the height of a flagpole at 
the side of the speakers’ platform. At 
noon, the orator of the day arrived. 

Everett stood in silence for a long 
moment, looking over the beautiful 
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valley “so lately moistened by the blood 
of loyal and gallant men.” He spoke 
for an hour and 57 minutes or, as some 
said, for a little more than two hours. 
He had repeated, almost word for 
word, the address as it had been print- 
ed more than two weeks before. The 
people liked it, said Everett’s admirers, 
for it held them to the end. But it may 
also be that they stayed on to hear what 
Lincoln would say. 

Lincoln was not sure that he would 
say anything worth listening to. He 
had read his notes to Ward Hill Lamon 
before leaving Washington, and he 
feared his speech would not come up 
to public expectation. He had been too 
busy to give to it the time he would 
have liked. Lincoln’s fears were justi- 
fied; at least he did not come up to his 
public’s immediate expectation. But 
the words that he spoke on that day, 
as his tired eyes rested on the blue haze 
of the distant hills, will live as long as 
men hate tyranny and love freedom. 

“Fourscore and seven years ago, our 
fathers brought forth upon this conti- 
nent a new nation, conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal. 

“Now we are engaged in a great 
civil war, testing whether that nation 
— or any nation, so conceived and so 
dedicated — can long endure. 

“We are met on a great battle-field 
of that war. We are met to dedicate a 
portion of it as the final resting place 
of those who have given their lives 
that that nation might live. 

“It is altogether fitting and proper 
that we should do this. 
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“But, in a larger sense, we cannot 
dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we 
cannot hallow, this ground, The brave 
men, living and dead, who struggled 
here, have consecrated it, far above our 
power to add or to detract. 

“The world will very little note nor 
long remember what we say here; but 
it can never forget what they did here. 

“Tt is for us, the living, rather, to be 
dedicated, here, to the unfinished work 
that they have thus far so nobly carried 
on. It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining be- 
fore us; that from these honored dead 
we take increased devotion to that 
cause for which they here gave the last 
full measure of devotion; that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain; that the nation shall, 
under God, have a new birth of free- 
dom, and that government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth.” (Text from 
Sandburg, ii, 469.) 

Those at the back of the crowd 
thought he had only begun, when he 
sat down. Lincoln felt that he had 
failed. 

He had said at Gardner’s that his 
address would be “short, short, short.” 
He kept his word. The Gettysburg 
Address contains only 267 words. Of 
these, 191 are monosyllables, and 57 
are words of two syllables. Lincoln did 
not know much about words and their 
roots, but he knew how to make them 
serve him. 

Just how long Lincoln was engaged 
in the composition of the address is a 


question that interests lovers of Lin- 


colnia, Did it take him hours? Days? 

I hazard the answer that Lincoln 
spent at least 40 years in writing the 
Gettysburg Address. 

Back in Indiana, young Lincoln had 
said, “My best friend is the man who 
gits me a book I ain’t read.” At 14, 
Lincoln knew The Kentucky Precep- 
tor, and it suggested to him such ques- 
tions as “Who has the most right to 
complain, the Indian or the Negro?” 
The boy read the Bible, and Weems’ 
Life of Washington, and Aesop’s Fa- 
bles. Coming in from the fields, he 
would “snatch a hunk of corn bread,” 
then “sit on his neck,” as he expressed 
it, with feet high against the wall, and 
begin to read. Often, as he became 
absorbed in his book, the corn bread 
would rest in the air, half way to his 
mouth. 

One day he borrowed a book from 
Dave Turnham, the constable, and it 
opened a new world. The book was 
The Revised Statutes of Indiana, and 
carried by way of preface the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion, From these documents he drew 
deeper notions of liberty under law, of 
government, and how it is adminis- 
tered. Far down in his soul, the 
thoughts that he spoke at Gettysburg 
were taking form. His study of Black- 
stone, his short political career at 
Springfield and Washington, his de- 
bates with Douglas, his sorrows, his 
mingling with all sorts of men, the 
hours when he withdrew in silence 
from his fellows and sought to know 
what was in man and himself—these 
are the Gettysburg Address. 
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Yet I would look beyond those years 
back to the cabin on Knob Creek in 
Kentucky, where Lincoln lived from 
his third to his seventh year, and then 
follow him across the Ohio to Pigeon 
Creek in Indiana. In both places he 
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Hanks lived. In Nancy, reading labo- 
riously to little Abe from the Bible, 
teaching him to love God and his 
neighbor, I see the beginning of the 
wisdom, the power, and the heart- 
piercing tenderness of Lincoln at Get- 


had a home, because in each Nancy _ tysburg. 
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Chaplains 


The chaplaincy in the U.S. army began during the Revolutionary 
War when General Washington issued the first call to the colors for the 
American ministers of the Gospel. Under the act of March 3, 1791, the 
office of chaplain received actual recognition as an integral part of the 
armed forces of the country. There has never been a war since in which 
the names of Catholic chaplains have not been among those honored 
for bravery on the battlefield. 


The National Defense Act of 1920 created the office of Chief of 
Chaplains. He is appointed by the President, with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, and is in complete charge of the entire corps of 
chaplains in the army. 


The title Chaplain, the word being derived from the Latin cap- 
pelanus, had its origin in the capa or capella of St. Martin of Tours. 
It is related that St. Martin gave half of his military cloak, or capa, to 
a beggar at the gate of Amiens and wrapped the remaining half about 
himself as a cape (capella). Tradition has it that this cape, or its 
counterpart, was preserved as a relic by the kings of France and taken 
with them as a talisman when they went to war. The tent in which 
this sacred relic was sheltered and in which also the military chaplains 
said Mass became known as capella, hence chapel. Eventually, the name 
was applied to the oratory of any place where this relic was enshrined 
and the custodians of the relic and place and the celebrants of the 
ceremony were called capellani, 

T. J. McInerney in the Preservation of the Faith (Dec. °42). 





Joan of Arc: Her Trial 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


Condensed from a book* 


The crowning glory of Albert Bigelow 
Paine’s literary career came to him a decade 
before his death in 1937 at the age of 76. 
For his Joan of Arc: Maid of France (1925) 
and The Girl in White Armor (1927), its 
abridgment for younger readers, he was ac- 
corded the decoration of Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor of France. During his long 
life he distinguished himself as both editor 
(on the New York Herald and St. Nicholas 
Magazine) and author; from 1929 to his death 
he served on the novel selection committee of 
the Pulitzer Prize Committee. 

Always philosophical, friendly, and sympa- 
thetic, these qualities shine in his works along 
with a vein of delightful humor. His fame as 
author rests upon his achievements as biogra- 
pher and as writer of children’s books. He 
became the literary executor of his close 
friend, Mark Twain, wrote books on him and 
edited his letters and notes. He died in Florida 
April 9, 1937. 


lt must be done through the Church. 
The Church could try her as a heretic, 
as a blasphemer and a witch. Such a 
trial meant conviction, and conviction 
meant the stake. That was Bedford’s 
idea: to have Joan burned as a witch. 
That would dispose of her, and her 
memory would be execrated. As for 
Charles, his crown acquired through 
witchcraft would be no crown at all. 
His title to it would be highly irregu- 
lar and void. Bedford’s little nephew, 
Henry VI, when properly crowned and 
anointed, would be king. Such was 
Bedford’s idea; such his plan. 

The University of Paris delegated 
Pierre Cauchon, a skilled and crafty 
churchman, to handle Joan’s case. This 


*Joan of Arc: Maid of France. Vol. 2. 1925 
2 vols 


with Cauchon would be a labor of love. 
Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, had been 
obliged to leave his seat when that city 
had submitted to Joan and Charles, 
and he hated the Maid accordingly. 
Furthermore, he seems to have been 
promised the archbishopric of Rouen if 
he would work her destruction. Fol- 
lowing his expulsion from Beauvais, 
Cauchon had sojourned for a time in 
England, where he had found favor 
with Henry Cardinal Beaufort of Win- 
chester, and with him had returned to 
France. It was upon Winchester that 
he depended for preferment, and he 
was fully determined to win the prom- 
ised, or half-promised, reward. 

Joan was not immediately brought 
to trial. Preparations for Cauchon’s 
beau proces, as he called it, were not 
complete. He proposed to make it an 
especially “fine process,” impressive as 
to proportions, complete as to evidence, 
unassailable as to form, perfect in every 
detail—a model for all witchcraft and 
heresy trials thereafter. 

To England and her minions Joan 
was neither more nor less than a witch 
—‘‘a lyme of the feende,” Bedford 
called her—a demon in fair human 
guise, something to be execrated, tor- 
tured, burned. 

Thus in February, 1431, the month 
in which two years earlier she had rid- 
den by command of celestial Voices to 
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save France, we find Joan of Arc, a 
girl of 19, pure of heart and body, 
abandoned by the king she had crown- 
ed, the cities she had redeemed, the 
captains she had led, chained in a vile 
prison, with a group of France’s most 
distinguished churchmen and doctors 
of law all determined on her destruc- 
tion. 

On Saturday morning, Feb. 24, Joan 
appeared in the chambre de parement, 
as commanded. Either her story had 
stirred a deep interest among the as- 
sessors, or Cauchon had been diligent, 
for more than 60 were present. 

The judges, as usual, began by com- 
manding Joan to speak the full and 
absolute truth, without reserve or con- 
dition — three times repeating this 
charge. Joan answered, “Give me per- 
mission to speak”; then said, “By my 
faith, you could ask me such things as 
I would not tell you!” And said fur- 
ther, “It may be that on many things 
you could ask me I would not tell you 
the truth, as touching my revelations; 
for it could happen that you might 
thus force me to tell things that I have 
sworn not to tell. Thus I would be per- 
jured, which you should not wish.” 
And she added, “I say to you, ‘Con- 
sider well the claim that you are my 
judge, for you assume a great burden, 
and too much you burden me.’” 

“Has your counselor revealed to you 
that you will escape from prison?” 

“I am not obliged to tell you that!” 

Here, on the margin of his notes, the 
recorder wrote, “Superbe responsum” 
(“proud answer”). 

“During these last two days, when 


you heard the Voice, was there also 
light?” 

“The light comes at the sound of 
the Voice.” 

“With the Voices did you see any- 
thing else?” 

“T will not tell you all; I have not 
leave to do so. Furthermore, my oath 
does not concern that. This Voice is 
good and noble; and I am not bound 
to answer you.” 

“Do you know yourself to be in the 
grace of God?” 

That is to say, in the “state of grace.” 
Without any warning, Beaupére had 
sprung this terrifying question. The 
assessors leaned forward. One of them, 
Bishop Jean Lefévre, could not refrain 
from exclaiming, “It is a mighty ques- 
tion; she is not obliged to answer it.” 

Cauchon turned on him fiercely. 
“You would have done better to be 
silent!” 

It was indeed a mighty question. 
Whichever way she answered could be 
against her. Notary Boisguillaume, tes- 
tifying at the Revision, declared that 
Joan herself, at first, said it was a great 
question to answer. 

The record preserves none of these 
details, but only her answer, “If I am 
not, God put me there; if I am, God 
keep me there”; and she added, “I 
would be the most sorrowful in all the 
world to know myself not in the grace 
of God.” 

Says Boisguillaume, “Before these 
words the examiners were stupefied.” 

She further said that if she were in 
a state of sin she believed the Voice 
would not come to her, and she wished 
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that all might hear it as well as herself. 

She said that she was at the age of 
13, or about that, when the Voice came 
to her for the first time. 

“Did the people of Domremy hold 
by the party of the Burgundians, or 
by the opposing?” 

“T knew but one Burgundian, and I 
wished that his head might be cut off; 
that is, if it pleased God.” 

“What did your Voice finally say to 
your” 

“I asked counsel on certain points of 
your examinations.” 

“Did the Voice give you counsel on 
these points?” 

“On some I had counsel; on others 
I could not reply without permission. 
And if I replied without permission, 
perhaps I could not count on the Voice. 
But having the permission of our Lord 
I shall not fear to speak, for I shall 
have good assurance.” 

“Was it the voice of an angel that 
spoke to you, or the voice of a saint, 
or was it the direct voice of God?” 

“It was the voice of St. Catherine 
and of St. Margaret, and they were 
crowned with beautiful crowns, most 
rich and most precious. And for this 
I have permission of our Lord. If you 
doubt it, send to Poitiers where I was 
formerly examined.” 

Asked how she was able to distin- 
guish them, she replied that she recog- 
nized them by the salutations they 
made to her. She said further that it 
was seven years since these Voices had 
begun to direct her; also that she recog- 
nized the saints because they named 
themselves to her. 


“Which of your apparitions first 
came to you?” 

“St. Michael was first to come.” 

“Ts it long since you heard the voice 
of St. Michael?” 

“I do not speak of the voice of St. 
Michael; I speak of the great comfort 
received from him.” 

“Which was the first Voice that 
came to you, when you were about 
13?” 

“Tt was St. Michael that I saw before 
my eyes; and he was not alone, but ac- 
companied by many angels of heaven.” 
She said further that she had come to 
France by the commandment of God. 

Asked if it was he who had ordered 
her to take the dress of a man, she 
replied that dress is of small things the 
least. But that she had not taken man’s 
dress nor done any other thing except 
by the commandment of God and His 
angels, 

“Do you think the commandment 
given you to dress as a man is lawful?” 
she was then asked. 

“All that I have done has been by 
the commandment of God; and if He 
had ordered me to take another dress 
I would have taken it, since it would 
have been by the commandment of 
God.” 

Asked how the king had faith in 
her words, she replied that he had 
good signs, and through the clergy. 

“What revelations had your king?” 

“That you will not have from me 
this year.” 

She said that her king had a sign 
of her works before believing in her. 
And the clergy of her party agreed 
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that they saw nothing but good in her 
purpose. 

“I had a sword that I had brought 
from Vaucouleurs. And while I was at 
Tours or at Chinon I sent for a sword 
that was in the church of St. Catherine 
de Fierbois, behind the altar; and soon 
after, it was found, covered with rust.” 

“How did you know the sword was 
there?” 

“This sword was in the earth, rust- 
ed, and it had five crosses on it. I knew 
it was there through my Voices, I never 
saw the man who went to bring it. I 
wrote the clergy of the place, asking 
if it was their good pleasure that I have 
this sword, and they sent it to me. It 
was not deep in the ground behind the 
altar, as it seems to me. I do not know 
for certain whether the sword was be- 
fore the altar or behind it, but believe 
that I wrote the sword was behind the 
altar.” 

She also said that as soon as the 
sword was discovered the men of the 
church there polished it and the rust 
at once fell away without requiring 
effort. It was an armorer of Tours who 
went in quest of it. The clergy of the 
place gave her a sheath, and those of 
Tours then joined with them in having 
two sheaths made for her, one of red 
velvet and the other of cloth of gold. 
As for herself, she had another made 
for it, of leather, very strong. She add- 
ed that when she was captured she did 
not have this sword. Said also that she 
constantly carried this sword from the 
time of receiving it until her departure 
from St. Denis, after the assault at 
Paris. 


Asked if she loved more her standard 
or her sword, she replied, “I loved my 
standard more; indeed 40 times more 
than my sword!” 

“Who was it that caused you to have 
your banner painted and inscribed?” 

“T have told you enough that I have 
done nothing but by the command- 
ment of God.” She said further that 
when charging the adversaries she car- 
ried the banner herself, to avoid kill- 
ing anybody; and added, “I have never 
killed a man.” 

“From what bastile did you cause 
your men to retire?” 

“I do not remember that. Through 
my revelations I was certain of raising 
the siege of Orleans, and said this to 
the king before going there.” 

Joan’s answers were quickly circu- 
lated through Rouen and public sym- 
pathy for her was growing. Witnesses 
at the Revision spoke of this sympathy, 
and of the animosity felt toward the 
bishop and his court. Cauchon well 
knew of these things; and what with 
the open mutiny of de Houppeville 
and a variety of smaller irritations he 
must have been in anything but a pleas- 
ant condition of mind. The blundering 
Massieu seemed determined to annoy 
him. About this time he was indiscreet 
enough to express an opinion favorable 
to Joan. 

It is noticeable that while Jean de 
Lafontaine had been named by the 
bishop as chief examiner, he had thus 
far not been invited to exercise the 
function of that office. De Lafontaine 
was in fact a mere item in Cauchon’s 
display of respectability, a detail of his 
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window dressing, of which Manchon, 
Massieu, Lemaitre—all of Rouen and 
highly respected—with possibly one or 
two others, constituted the exhibit. 
They gave him no end of trouble, and 
he must at times have been moved to 
drown the lot of them. He appears, 
however, to have thought them neces- 
sary as an offset to other things, as for 
instance allowing Joan to remain in 
the vile civil prison, an offense even to 
certain of his most ardent colleagues. 

On the fifth day of her trial, Joan 
said, “Before seven years the English 
will lose a greater prize than they did 
before Orleans; and they will lose 
everything in France. They will have 
greater loss than ever they have had 
in France, and this will be through a 
great victory which God will send to 
the French.” 

A prophecy like this out of the clear 
sky, coming from one whose prophe- 
cies were habitually fulfilled, would be 
upsetting to her examiners. They prob- 
ably stormed at her, as they are known 
to have done more than once. The re- 
port, however, furnished no account of 
these upheavals, preserving only the 
residue. It says that being asked how 
she knew this to be so, she said, “I 
know it well by revelation that has 
been made to me, and before seven 
years it will happen. I was much 
vexed that it was put off so long. I 
know this as well as I know that you 
are before me.” 

“What did you do with the man- 
dragora?” (Mandrake, a plant used as 
a charm, is supposed to work, or avert, 


evil.) 


“T have no mandragora, and never 
had one. I have heard there was one 
near our village, I never saw it. I have 
heard that it is a bad and perilous thing 
to have about; and I do not know its 
use.” 

The questions and answers were no 
longer in sequence, or asked separate- 
ly, but were shot at her from every 
side, two or three at once, often un- 
intelligible in their confusion. This was 
amply testified at the Revision. 

“Don’t you know the sign you gave 
to the king?” 

“You will not know it from me.” 
And being told that this pertained to 
the process, “Of what I have promised 
to keep secret I will tell you nothing. 
I cannot tell it without perjuring my- 
self.” 

“To whom did you promise?” Joan 
was asked. 

“To St. Catherine and St. Margaret; 
and it [the sign] was shown to the 
king.” She said further that she had 
promised it to the two saints without 
being required to do so. “I did it on 
my own account, because too many 
would have asked me about it if I had 
not promised the saints.” 

“Did you see a crown on the head 
of your king when you showed him 
the sign?” 

“T may not tell you that without per- 
jury.” 

“What did you do at the fosses of 
La Charité?” 

“T ordered an assault.” She added, 
probably in reply to a question, “I did 
not sprinkle holy water or cause it to 


be sprinkled.” 
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“Why did you not enter, since you 
had the commandment of God?” 

“Who told you that I had the com- 
mandment of God to enter there?” 

“Were you long in the tower of 
Beaurevoir?” 

“T was there four months, or about 
that; and when I knew that the Eng- 
lish were coming I was much wrought 
up [moult courroucée|. Nevertheless, 
my Voices several times forbade me to 
jump. At last, through dread of the 
English, I commended myself to God 
and our Lady, and jumped, and was 
injured, And when I had jumped, 
the voice of St. Catherine bade me be 
of good cheer, and said that I would 
be cured, and that those of Compiégne 
would have succor. I prayed always for 
those of Compiégne.” 

“Did you not say that you would 
rather die than be in the hands of the 
English?” 

“T would rather give my soul to God 
than be in the hands of the English.” 

“Did you not become very angry, 
and did you not blaspheme the name 
of God?” 

“T never cursed, and it is not my cus- 
tom to swear.” 

“Did you have a man summoned to 
Toul in the cause of marriage?” 

“T did not have him cited; it was he 
who had me cited. And I swore there 
before the judge to tell the truth. I had 
never made him any promise.” 

She said that the first time she heard 
her Voice she vowed her virginity for 
so long as it pleased God. And it was 
at the age of 13, or thereabout. She said 
that her Voices assured her that she 
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would certainly win the case at Toul. 

“Since your Voices have told you 
that you will come at last into para- 
dise, do you hold yourself assured that 
you will be saved, and will not be 
damned to hell?” 

“T believe what my Voices have told 
me, that I shall be saved, as firmly as 
if I were saved already.” When it was 
told her that this response was of great 
weight, she replied, “Also, I hold it 
[the assurance] as a great treasure.” 

“After this revelation, do you believe 
you can commit mortal sin?” 

“T know nothing of that, but in all 
refer myself to God.” 

Immediately after dinner Joan add- 
ed to the reply in which she had said 
that she expected to be saved, “ 
provided that I hold to the oath vad 
promise made to our Lord, which was, 
to preserve my purity of body and of 
soul.” 

“Since you have asked to hear Mass, 
does it not seem to you that it would 
be more honest to hear it in woman’s 
dress? And would you not rather put 
on a woman’s dress and hear Mass 
than remain in male dress and not 
hear it?” 

“Certify to me that I shall hear Mass 
if I am in woman’s dress, and I will 
answer you on this point.” 

“And I certify to you that you shall 
hear Mass if you are in woman’s 
dress.” 

“And what will you say if I have 
sworn and promised our king not to 
give up this dress? Nevertheless, I re- 
ply to you: Have made for me a long 
gown, reaching to the floor, without 
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train, and give it to me in which to 
go to Mass. Then upon my return | 
will take again the habit that I have.” 

We arrive here at an example of the 
difference between what really took 
place at such a time as this, and the 
proceedings as recorded in the official 
report. Manchon, himself the recorder 
of these minutes, testified at the Revi- 
sion as follows: 

“During the process, to the question 
that had been asked of her, “Why not 
clothe yourself again in woman’s dress 
and recognize that it is indecent for 
a person of your sex to wear a man’s 
tunic and these leggings attached with 
a lot of cords, stoutly fastened?’ I heard 
Joan reply thus to my lord of Beauvais 
and to the Earl of Warwick: 

“I would not dare quit these leg- 
gings, nor to wear them otherwise than 
stoutly fastened. You know well, both 
of you, that my guards have several 
times tried to do me violence. Once 
even as I cried out, you, Lord War- 
wick, came at my cries to rescue me; 
and if you had not come I should have 
been the victim of my guards.’” 

Following the long discussion of her 
clothing, Joan’s questioners, returning 
to the question of her submission, 
asked, “Concerning what you have 
said and done are you willing to sub- 
mit and refer to the decision of the 
Church?” 

“All my words and deeds are in the 
hands of God, and I wait on Him as 
to that. And I certify to you that I 
would not wish to do or say anything 
opposed to the Christian faith, and if 
I have done or said anything that the 
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clerks can say is against the Christian 
faith that our Lord has established, I 
will not defend it, but cast it from me.” 

“How do you know that St. Cather- 
ine and St. Margaret hate the Eng- 
lish?” 

“They love what our Lord loves and 
hate what our Lord hates.” 

“Does God hate the English?” 

“Of the love or hate that God has 
for the English, or what God will do 
with their souls, I know nothing; but 
I know that they will be driven out of 
France, except those who will die here; 
and that God will send victory to the 
French against the English.” 

In the depths of misery, with death 
staring her in the face, she could still 
make such an answer! 

“Was God for the English when 
they were in prosperity in France?” 

“T do not know whether God hated 
the French or not, but I believe He al- 
lowed them to be punished for their 
sins, whatever their sins were.” 

“What protection and aid do you 
expect from our Lord for wearing the 
dress of a man?” 

“For the dress and for the other 
things I have done I wish no reward 
but the salvation of my soul.” 

“Which aided the more, you the 
standard, or the standard you?” 

“The victory whether from the 
standard or from me came wholly 
from our Lord.” 

“Does it not seem to you that you 
would be held to reply the full truth 
to the Pope, vicar of God, concerning 
all that would be demanded of you 


touching your faith and conscience?” 
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“Take me to the Pope, and I will 
reply before him to all that I should.” 
This answer, undoubtedly suggested 
by De Lafontaine, and now prompted 
by a signal from Isambard, seems to 
have fallen like a bombshell in the 
midst of Cauchon’s faithful. It was a 
demand which Joan had a right to 
make, and a tumult followed it. 

“Did not someone wave or turn your 
standard about the head of your king, 
at the coronation?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

“Why, rather than those of other 
captains, was it carried into the church 
of Rheims?” 

It was their final question, and only 
Joan could have answered, “It had 
borne the burden; it had earned the 
honor.” (“Il avoit esté a la paine, 
c’estoit bien raison que il fut a l'on- 
neur’); the words will live as long as 
the French language. 

So it was the regular sessions ended. 

They read her the accusation, Joan, 
it said, amenable and subject to cor- 
rection, vehemently suspect, scandal- 
ous, and notoriously defamed, had 
been brought before them in order that 
she might be denounced and de- 
clared sorceress, witch, divineress, false 
prophetess, invoker of evil spirits and 
conjuress, a woman given to the prac- 
tice of the magic arts, evil thinking 
in the Catholic faith, schismatic in the 
article Unum Sanctum, sacrilegious, 
idolatrous, accursed and malevolent, 
blasphemer of God and the saints, sedi- 
tious, inciting war, cruelly athirst for 
human blood—and so on through 
some three dozen items, each ambi- 
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tiously worse than the preceding, it 
being necessary to pile up the charges 
in such lavish fashion in order to con- 
vince any wavering assessor. As this 
rigmarole was in Latin, Joan under- 
stood not a word of it. In any case she 
would have returned no more than a 
simple denial, as she did to most of 
the articles. 

There were 70 of these, and accord- 
ing to Cauchon they had been pre- 
pared with the aid of God, in the glory 
of the Lord and for the exaltation of 
the faith. They were supposed to sum- 
marize Joan’s testimony. 

The reading of the Seventy Articles 


continued through two days. All are’ 


of a piece with those noted—distor- 
tions or reversals of Joan’s straightfor- 
ward testimony. Long before the end 
of the second day, weary and indiffer- 
ent, she made few replies other than 
to refer to her former answers. 

When they piled up intricate charges 
of heresy, maledictions, and blasphe- 
my, she listened patiently and replied 
that she was a good Christian, refer- 
ring herself to God. 

The beau proces proved a boomer- 
ang. The publicity it had stirred up 
was largely unfavorable. It had roused 
opposition even in Cauchon’s own 
camp. It had antagonized the people 
of Rouen whom, in view of his pros 
pective dignity as their archbishop, he 
especially wished to propitiate. Never- 
theless, he must go on. He could no 
longer in the simple fashion of the time 

eclare Joan a heretic and a witch, and 
take her out and burn her. Such an 
ending now would be not only insig- 
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nificant but accounted reprehensible. 
The beau proces had shrunk from a 
great court in the state chamber to a 
squalid hearing in a jail. The Seventy 
Articles, prepared with infinite pa- 
tience and “the aid of God,” had dwin- 
dled to 12 prosaic statements of ap- 
proximate fact. Still, with Bedford and 
the English army behind him, in one 
way or another Cauchon would win. 

Cauchon presently developed a new 
idea. One of the assessors, Master Ra- 
oul le Sauvage, in offering his opinion, 
had proposed that Joan be admonished 
in public, before the people. Cauchon, 
revolving this suggestion in his mind, 
found it attractive. He would take the 
public into his confidence; the people 
should be shown an example of Joan’s 
stiff-necked heresy and his own chari- 
table pleading for repentance. If in the 
end she still refused, she should be 
burned straightway; the executioner 
and the stake would be waiting. Who 
would object? Who could object? 

But perhaps at the last moment Joan 
would recant; what then? Well, let 
her! Such a repentance would not last. 
He knew Joan. A few days at most 
and there would come revulsion and 
relapse. Relapse! Repentance and re- 
lapse, the unpardonable sin! That was 
better still. Weakened, dazed, beset, 
with the flames before her Joan must 
be driven to recant, to abjure—then, 
to relapse. With everything in his 
hands it would all be easy to contrive, 
and for the relapsed penitent who 
would dare to speak? 

Cauchon must have hugged himself 
at the new idea. It had been a long 


and sometimes bitter struggle, but the 
end was in sight. Already the flames 
brightened his world. 

When Joan was admonished in pub- 
lic, Cauchon began by reading the sen- 
tence. After a large portion of it had 
been read, Joan, speaking up, said that 
she would abide by the requirements 
of the Church, on all points, and sev- 
eral times said that since the Church 
declared that her apparitions and rev- 
elations were not to be believed, she 
would not maintain them, but in all 
would refer to the Church, 

Whereupon, in the presence of the 
judges and a great multitude she made 
and declared her revocation and ab- 
juration, in the form of a certain docu- 
ment, read to her in French. “She pro- 
nounced this abjuration with her lips 
and signed it with her own hand.” 

This, slightly condensed, is the offi- 
cial report, which contains also the text 
of the abjuration, a document of some 
500 words. In it Joan is shown to con- 
fess to all the crimes with which she 
has been charged, and to renounce all 
the things she has maintained. 

Manchon and others say that Joan 
smiled as she signed the paper, which 
caused some to say that the abjuration 
was a farce, and this stirred further 
indignation among the English. It was, 
in fact, a farce, for that smile reflected 
a mind driven beyond the bounds of 
responsibility. When all is considered, 
by what process of reasoning could she 
be held accountable for her act? Yet 
volumes have been written on the na- 
ture and extent of Joan’s sin. Such a 
confusion of tongues and of doctrines 
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over the motives and mental processes 
of a hounded girl! 

Joan that morning had arrived at a 
condition where she would indiffer- 
ently have subscribed to anything. She 
would have signed almost anything 
they placed before her. 

We shall never know certainly the 
story of the next three days and nights, 
but only that for Joan they formed a 
period of horror. Something of the de- 
tails, revealed by the half-crazed girl 
to friendly souls like Massieu, Isam- 
bard, and Ladvenu, have been record- 
ed, and from them one may piece 
together a semblance of the black real- 
ity. Joan told Ladvenu and Isambard 
that she had been set upon by her 
guards, and that an English lord, ad- 
mitted to her prison, had attempted 
her violation. What hideous hours of 
struggle had she gone through! 

On Sunday morning she asked that 
she be unchained from her bed so that 
she could get up. One of the guards 
took from her her female dress (lui 
osta ses habillemens de femme) while 
another emptied the sack in which was 
her male attire. This he threw on the 
bed, saying to her, “Get up!” and put 
the woman’s dress into the sack. This 
was accounted a relapse. 

The news that Joan had relapsed 
was borne swiftly to Cauchon, and in- 
deed throughout the city, 

They asked her if she had heard her 
Voices since Thursday, the day at St. 
Quen. She replied that she had; that 
God through St. Catherine and St. 
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Margaret had sent word of the great 
pity of her sin in consenting to damn 
herself to save her life. 

To his black-robed tribunal Cauchon 
reviewed the events of the ten days 
which had expired since they had met 
there to act on the university’s report. 
Joan had been admonished, according 
to their decision then made. She had 
been obstinate, and the case had been 
closed. She had been summoned to 
St. Ouen to be préchée and sentenced. 
She had there revoked and abjured her 
errors, and had been charitably admon- 
ished to persist in these good resolves. 

But at the suggestion of the devil, 
once more, before several witnesses, 
she had related that the Voices and 
spirits that were accustomed to mani- 
fest themselves to her had returned, 
and had told her many things. Fur- 
thermore, Joan, laying off the dress of 
woman, had taken once more the dress 
of man. Which things having been re- 
ported to him, the judges had visited 
and had questioned the accused. Here 
Cauchon read his report of that visit, 
and at the end demanded their coun- 
sels and deliberations, that is to say, 
of each—his vote. 

When Joan entered the executioner’s 
cart she was clad in the long white 
garment for which she had once asked, 
if brought to judgment. On her head 
she wore the paper miter of the con- 
demned. Surrounded by soldiers, they 
set out for the Old Market, an open 
square, already thronged with waiting 


people. 
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The Legend of St. Barbara 


Patroness of the artillery 


By CATHAL O’BYRNE 


Condensed from the Annals of Good St. Anne de Beaupré* 


lt was our first morning in Ven- 
ice, and as we went down the wide 
stairway into the vestibule of our hotel, 
little ripples of golden light shimmered 
and shone along the walls, and ebbed 
and flowed among the crimson and 
gold and azure of the ceiling’s medal- 
lions. Beyond the great arched en- 
trance a gaily painted pole cut in two 
a width of blue sky that showed above 
the shining roof of a mansion opposite. 

Framed in the door space white sea 
birds wheeled and screamed in the 
blue of the air, and gondolas floated 
on the still waters. At the foot of the 
stairs below the great doorway, we 
entered a gondola, giving as our des- 
tination “Santa Maria Fermosa.” The 
gondolier answered, “Si, Signor,” and 
we glided away southward under the 
ethereal Italian sky. 

Over the wide stretch of sun dazzle 
that was the Grand Canal we slid, and 
to and fro through the narrow, silent 
canals where the sun never shone, and 
under bridges high-arched and innum- 
erable, while around us rose a vision 
of languor and beauty and matchless 
colors, with, over it and about it al- 
ways, the silver wings of sea birds and 
the shimmer of gleaming waters. 

We passed the House of Gold, and 
a long line of palaces that seemed 
builded of marble and gold and a 
woodland blossoming of carved stone, 


a bewildering array of noble dwelling 
places, where, towering aloft against 
the blue skies, they hung above the 
blue water like jeweled caskets that 
kept and held all the dear memories 
of an earlier and lovelier and gladder 
day, all the heaped-up treasures of the 
age of gold. 

And, where it rested above the La- 
goon, a great cloud, in its whiteness 
of whiteness against the blueness of 
the sky, recalled to us the tradition of 
the foundation of the old church dedi- 
cated to Santa Maria Fermosa. Once, 
in the long ago, about the year 639, a 
certain bishop of Uderzo, having been 
driven from his bishopric by the Lom- 
bards, beheld while he was praying the 
blessed Virgin in a vision, and was 
ordered by her to a build a church in 
her honor where he would see a white 
cloud rest. And when he went out the 
white cloud sailed before him, like the 
pillar of fire before the Israelites, and 
on the spot where it finally reposed 
he raised a church and, from the love- 
liness of the form revealed to him in 
his vision, called it the church of Santa 
Maria Fermosa, Saint Mary the Beau- 
tiful. 

And there, behind the old Grimani 
Palace, landing at the campo of Santa 
Maria Fermosa in the old quarter of 
the trunkmakers, our journey through 
the waving green waterways of Venice 


*St. Anne de Beaupré, Quebec, Canada. December, 1942. 
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was at an end. Leaving our gondola 
and crossing the sun-swept space, we 
went in under the wide shadowy door- 
way of the old church that is still called 
The Beautiful, and over the side altar 
on the left of the entrance we found 
what we had come to see, the famous 
Santa Barbara of Palma Vecchio, a 
picture that is one of the world’s won- 
ders. 

Legend tells that St. Barbara was the 
only daughter of a pagan nobleman, 
named Dioscurus, a citizen of Heli- 
opolis in Egypt. Barbara was exceed- 
ingly fair and as good as she was beau- 
tiful. Christianity was then spreading 
through Egypt, and Dioscurus, fearing 
that its devotees would win over his 
daughter by their teachings, built a 
high tower to keep her in and to shut 
out the blessed news of Christ. But his 
stratagem was of no avail at all. The 
good news found the young girl there 
in her solitude and, as Dioscurus soon 
found out, his tower was not high 
enough to keep out God. 

Word reached the maiden of the 
teaching of Origen, a Doctor of the 
Christian Church, who was preaching 
throughout all Egypt the vanity of 
worshiping idols of wood and stone, 
and the supreme blessedness of those 
who followed the teachings of Christ. 
Disguised as a physician, Origen vis- 
ited Barbara in her tower, and there, 
being converted, she was baptized. 

Happy in her new-found way of 
life, all went well until one day when 
some workmen were putting two win- 
dows in a chamber of the tower, Bar- 
bara ordered them to add a third. 
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Questioned by her father, Barbara re- 
plied, “Know, my father, that through 
three windows doth the soul receive 
light—the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, and the Three are One.” 

This was the teaching of the hated 
Christians, and now since Dioscurus’ 
daughter, on her own showing, had 
become one of them, she must be de- 
stroyed. Taking her up to the top of 
a mountain that was over against the 
city, and there drawing his sword, he 
cut off her head. His ghastly deed 
done, he was descending the mountain 
when a great storm overtook him, 
Lightning rent the skies and the thun- 
der rolled through the darkness, and 
as he stumbled down, a great fireball 
burst above his head and killed him. 

St. Barbara is the patron of artillery- 
men and all those who have to face 
swift and sudden death, and so Palma 
Vecchio, commissioned by the Bom- 
bardieri of Venice, has painted her 
with her tower in the background and 
cannon at her feet. Wearing a robe of 
rich, warm-tinted brown, over which 
trails a crimson mantle, she stands in 
a majestic attitude, looking upward 
with a light from heaven in her eyes. 
A white veil, caught by her diadem, 
is twisted among the dusky gold of 
her hair and falls to her sandaled feet. 
Standing in calm preparation for mar- 
tyrdom, she carries her palm sheaf as 
a triumphant standard. Her head, with 
its flowing golden hair, is that of a 
beautiful Venetian woman. The beau- 
tiful, warm-hued face, with her mouth 
like a flower; the dusky gleam of her 
golden hair; and the mingled grace 
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and strength of her figure — with all 
these, and her tower and cannon, the 
artist has succeeded in making her 
what she is: 2 woman warrior, but no 
Amazon, a hero saint and martyr. 

Beneath her where she stands is 
carved in the marble of her altar a 
bas-relief of her martyrdom: headless 
she lies on the mountainside, while a 
fireball from heaven destroys her exe- 
cutioner. To the left of the altar Palma 
Vecchio has given her for company 
St. Anthony and St. Sebastian, and on 
the right St. Dominic and St. John, 
while in a niche above her head Our 
Lady of Sorrows bends above the dead 
Christ. 

Out from the mellow, incense-scent- 


Flights of Fancy 


Rain, typing on the roof.—Mary 
Wilfred. 

Take the prophets out of war.— 
Agnes C. Curran. 


The sun never sets on American 
charity—Marion Star. 


Miserable as a man exchanging his 
wife’s purchases—Marcelene Cox. 


A mind like a flash of lightning, 
quick but crooked.—G. K. Chesterton, 


Her eyes were sparkling like splin- 


tered icicles in sunshine.—S, M. Johns- 
ton, 
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ed shadows of the old church we came, 
and entered our gondola. Under the 
beautiful old Bridge of Paradise, and 
through the silent waterways, and un- 
der their myriad small bridges, we 
returned across the city, while a stray 
breeze blowing over the wide, shade- 
less plain of shallow, rippling water 
brought with it the odors of the fruit 
boats that sailed in by the Giudecca 
in the evening light. Away in the West 
the clouds that had been snow-white 
were all agleam with the glory of the 
afterglow, and under their golden 
light we left behind us the golden 
dream of Palma Vecchio, the Santa 
Barbara in the lovely old church of 
St. Mary the Beautiful. 


She said it with insinuendo.— 
Christopher Fullman, O.S. B. 


Shufflersby.—Rodert Menth. 


And they were married and lived 
happily even after—Church World. 


Generous as a finance company on 
the radio.— Arthur (Bugs) Baer. 


Silence might have been golden, 
but she was off the gold standard.— 
Bess Streeter Aldrich. 


All night the leaves had run around 
the house on crisp little shoes, like 
children playing.—Marjorie Holmes. 


[Readers are invited to submit figures of speech and other well-turned phrases similar to 
those above. We will pay upon publication $1 to the first contributor of each one used. 
Exact source must be given. Contributions cannot be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.] 





Ten Fundamentals 


Condensed from International Correspondence* 


The primary self-evident truth pro- 
claimed as the basis of politics by the 
Declaration of Independence is that all 
men are created equal. In many Euro- 
pean and Latin-American democracies 
the idea of equality has produced flam- 
ing speeches but has not abolished the 
caste systems. In America the principle 
of equality has succeeded in breaking 
a tradition permitting the accumula- 
tion of unearned privileges by a few. 
It was more firmly established because 
of the common faith of the builders of 
the republic in the equality of men as 
children of God. This Christian spirit 
of equality, although not explicit, is 
still the sustaining force of our tradi- 
tion. Although many may forget it, 
only relatively few in America would 
deny the right of each citizen to equal 
opportunity. This first and strongest 
practical dogma of our national tradi- 
tion has developed in two fields: 

1. Fundamental social equality. Amer- 
ica has become the one country where 
distinction between social classes has 
been brought to a strict minimum. 
There is no hereditary nobility. There 
are practically no rungs on the ladder 
which cannot be climbed, even when 
starting from the lowest. 

A newsboy knows that there are no 
artificial barriers to stop him from be- 
coming a scientist or a professor; an 
errand boy knows that many, with no 
greater opportunities, have become 
great businessmen. Between the man- 


ual worker and the professional and 
businessman there is not the abyss 
which exists in many other countries, 
The idea of equality has progressed 
relatively further here than in any 
other country of the world. 

2. Fundamental racial equality. In 
this field the first American principle 
has been the last to start overcoming 7 
stubborn prejudices. Even a civil war / 
waged, according to Lincoln, to be 
faithful to the principle that the nation 7 
cannot be half free and half slave (ac. 7 
cording to the color of pigmentation), 7 


failed to achieve radical results. The 7 


practice of discrimination has not yet 7 
been eradicated, but it must be said 
that the conscience of the nation on 
this point has not been blunted. The © 
minority which would dare to assert 
that the colored man is essentially in- 7 
ferior is decreasing. This World War, © 
caused by a racial-superiority complex, 7 
is striking the racialist groups of Amer- © 
ica blows from which they can never 7 
recover. 

Among the inalienable rights with 7 
which all men are endowed by their 7 
Creator the Declaration of Independ- 
ence names life, liberty, and the pursuit © 
of happiness. The foundation of these 7 
rights is made irrevocably clear. Above § 
man stands the Creator and above any 7 
regime of man stand the rights which 7 
God made inherent in the nature of 7 
man. The unshakable respect of each © 
American for the inalienable rights of 7 


*Center of Information Pro Deo, 356 W. 22nd St., New York City. Dec. 10, 1942. 
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man is linked, even in those who have 
lost the clarity of their faith, to a vague 
but profound apprehension of Him 
who is above the authority of mortal 
man. The general applications of this 
principle have taken shape in the five 
following fundamentals of American 
tradition: 

3, Fundamental protection of life. 
No ruler of the U.S. has ever dared 
to disregard the right to life of the 
least citizen. No political man of power 
ever thought of a total gamble with 
the lives of men. In all wars, including 
this one, the right of each person to a 
fair trial was protected not only in the 
civil courts but in military tribunals. 
The definition of the crime of treason 
is so severe that the number of execu- 
tions has been exceedingly small. The 
wild West rule of the gun and mob 
rule through lynching have never been 
condoned by the conscience of the na- 
tion, On the other hand, the magnifi- 
cent network of public hospitals, social- 
security insurance, progressive devel- 
opment of hygienic housing, and food 
policies, have created an unequaled 
positive guarantee for the protection of 
the life of the individual. The fact that 
these good things have become self- 
evident rights and are not subject to 
discussion proves that this fundamen- 
tal tradition is now a part of the life 
current of the nation, 

4. Fundamental professional liberty. 
America was made by men who came 
here to work hard, but who wanted to 
do the work they felt inclined to do. 
Many of them had left their native 
country solely to escape a disliked work 
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and mode of life mapped out for them 
by the traditions of their class or fam- 
ily. 

The American respect for profes- 
sional freedom, the freedom to choose 
the work one feels called to do, is prob- 
ably unequaled. A son who chooses 
work different from his father’s will 
find generally no theoretical objections. 
No one will deny his right to do so. 
Also, any American quite naturally 
quits a job which does not suit him. 
It is no scandal here, as in many other 
countries, to have had a dozen differ- 
ent jobs, looking for the one which 
really fits. It is no tragedy to be fired: 
there are always other possibilities for 
a man with energy. 

5. Fundamental religious freedom. 
The desire to worship, to speak, and 
to act according to personal dictates of 
conscience is, as is well known, one of 
the primary motives which brought 
the first European immigrants to this 
hemisphere. The more important but 
less-known development consists in the 
fact that the normally rather fanatic 
and intolerant spirit of the settlers flee- 
ing from religious persecution was 
changed without religious wars into a 
spirit of religious freedom and toler- 
ance. In a remarkably peaceful way 
religion became disestablished from 
the formerly theocratic states; and the 
first state where this was accomplished 
was the predominantly Catholic state 
of Maryland. The key to this almost 
unprecedented achievement of toler- 
ance is that the settlers of America 
were genuine Christians, and not pow- 
er politicians or hypocrites, The Vir- 
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ginia Bill of Rights (1776) states sim- 
ply: 

“That no free government, or the 
blessings of liberty, can be preserved 
to any people, but by a firm adherence 
to justice, moderation, temperance, 
frugality and virtue, and by frequent 
recurrence to fundamental principles. 

“That religion, or the duty which 
we owe to our Creator, and the man- 
ner of discharging it, can be directed 
only by reason and conviction, not by 
force or violence; and therefore all men 
are equally entitled to the free exercise 
of religion, according to the dictates 
of conscience; and that it is the mutual 
duty of ali to practice Christian for- 
bearance, love, and charity towards 
each other.” 

The Northwest Ordinance Law 
(1787) stipulates that “No person, de- 
meaning himself in a peaceable and 
orderly manner, shall ever be molested 
on account of his mode of worship or 
religious sentiments, in the said terri- 
tory. 

“Religion, morality, and knowledge, 
being necessary to good government 
and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall for- 
ever be encouraged.” 4 

In many European and Latin-Amer- 
ican countries rationalists and indif- 
ferentists shouted very loudly about 
freedom for all religions, and ended 
(when Church organization or indi- 
vidual conscience did not obey their 
political dictates) by organizing anti- 
clerical and antireligious persecutions. 
In America the founding settler be- 
lieved deeply enough in God to dis- 
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cover and respect the inalienable right 
of man to live according to his con- 
science. And this is the reason why 
there is no country where hatred of 
God or contempt of established church- 
es is rarer and more negligible. 

6. Fundamental material conditions 
for happiness. The immense riches of 
this privileged continent have made it 
possible to establish in the U.S. the 
highest standards of living in the 
world. 

It has always been a common con- 
viction that each citizen has the fun- 
damental right to a minimum of ma- 
terial things necessary for happiness, 
And so, although immense fortunes 
have been created, the abuses of eco- 
nomic liberalism condemning masses 
to degrading misery have, on the 
whole, been less than in most other 
countries. The abuse of slavery has 
been victoriously overcome. The still 
persisting social injustice in some hous- 
ing and working conditions, mostly of 
the Negro, is work that still has to 
be done. 

7. Fundamental spiritual conditions 
for happiness. Although some noisy 
forms of materialism in American pub- 
licity, commerce, and Hollywood in- 
dustry have created in most countries 
the stubborn myth of “American ma- 
terialism,” there is a fundamental 
idealism in our nation which curiously 
enough is labeled by foreigners as 
“naivete.” A tradition of spiritual good 
will, of genuine desire to see the other 
fellow happy, an optimistic urge to 
found all sorts of good works for the 
soul as well as for the body, has created 
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a unique atmosphere for improvement, 
a model set of spiritual conditions in 
the pursuit of happiness. 

The great political principle of the 
democratic tradition of America is ex- 
pressed in the third sentence of the 
Declaration of Independence, “that to 
secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” This consent of the ordi- 
nary people is not just an impulse of 
the moment, but an agreement on cer- 
tain principles of good society, trans- 
mitted from generation to generation. 

8. Fundamental consent in ideas, 
Many Americans have loosened the 
links with the church of their fathers, 
but it cannot be said that the masses 
have broken with the founding faith 
of the nation. In America the general 
framework of the Christian faith is, on 
the whole, less shaken than in most 
other countries, although it has unde- 
niably been pushed rather into the 
background, But the work of centuries 
is not yet undone, the faith is still 
there. It responds to the call of the 
emergency, as is proved by the uni- 
versal response to the markedly reli- 
gious appeals of the President and Vice 
President. It is this agreement on fun- 
damentals, stronger than the political 
passions which divide, that makes 
American democracy live. 

9. Fundamental consent in morals, 
With modern times external demeanor 
has indeed been revolutionized. There 
has remained, however, a certain ri- 
gidity in holding to a determined set 
of moral norms. The moral tenets have 
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broadened but they have not been 
thrown overboard. America has never 
gone in for the glorification of amoral- 
ism and license. In other fields, too, 
there is a basic moral steadfastness, a 
number of things which just can’t be 
done. There are many boasters in 
America, yet the American masses ex- 
pect, curiously enough, a man (who is 
not a publicity agent) to tell the truth, 
There are many crooks and a certain 
number of gangsters, but at the same 
time fair play is still recognized as 
necessary. The American agreement 
on the fundamentals of decency, how- 
ever vague, has proved to be solid and 
has saved the country the catastrophic 
extremities which have broken many 
others. 

10. Democratic primacy of man 
over state. This fundamental which 
permeates all sections of American 
public life is one of the strongest forces 
on earth, By tradition the American 
has acquired a second nature which 
makes him revolt instinctively against 
any form of state indoctrination or 
state glorification. If the U.S. has 
never gone totalitarian, it is not be- 
cause the Americans are individualists, 
The impassioned individualism of 
Italian, Spanish and Latin-American 
citizens has, at certain periods of crisis, 
rather favored the desperate swing 
from partisan strife into some form or 
other of state totalitarianism. The basic 
clue to America’s democracy is a com- 
bination of Anglo-Saxon common 
sense, with Greco-Roman moderation, 
and a deep, although inarticulate, 
Christian habit of self-control. Public 
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opinion is master in America and 
could overthrow governments accord- 
ing to its impulses; but public opinion 
is rarely wild and never enthusiastic 
for extreme theories. When the Amer- 
ican profoundly dislikes some rulers or 
some regulations, he attempts to vote 
them down. But if the other opinion 
obtains a majority, he does not go in 
for conspiracy, assassination or revolt. 
On the other hand, the political liberty 
of the American has never really been 
in danger and, when in war emergency 
and peace reconstruction a greater 
amount of coordination is necessary, 
the sacrifice of nonessential liberties is 


made freely, if sometimes grumbling- 
ly. This unity in democracy, modera- 
tion in action, is the surest guarantee 
of the American order. 

In synthesizing the foregoing funda- 
mentals we have quite consciously 
chosen only some positive elements in 


our tradition. There are many evils | 
in American life. But we may say that 


for those who look under the surface 
there are many good things, very good 


things, in the young tradition of Amer- © 


ica. Now that we are fighting the 
world’s worst evil, it is good that we 
become deeply conscious of what Jef- 
ferson called “the world’s best hope.” 


Papal Titles 


For all the exalted position he holds in the spiritual sphere, the 
Pope is extraordinarily modest when it comes to signing his name. 

The styles and titles which designate the papal office are: Bishop 
of Rome; Vicar of Jesus Christ; Successor of St. Peter, Prince of the 
Apostles; Supreme Pontiff of the Universal Church; Patriarch of the 
West; Primate of Italy; Archbishop and Metropolitan of the Roman 
Province; Sovereign of Vatican City. 

But the Pope never calls himself by any of these titles when he puts 
his name to a document. Usually he signs himself “Pius PP. XII” 
which means “Pius the Twelfth Pope.” On more formal documents 
he may style himself “Pius Episcopus, Servus Servorum Dei,” that is, 
“Pius, a Bishop, Servant of the Servants of God.” 

In what is perhaps the most formal and solemn of papal documents, 
litterae decretales, or papal Bull, in which the Holy Father speaks in 
the plenitude of his pontifical office, as in a Bull of canonization, he 
signs himself with the modest subscription of “Ego, Pius, Catholicae 
Ecclesiae Episcopus,” which is “I, Pius, Bishop of the Catholic Church.” 


The Catholic Mind (8 Nov. ’40). 
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Patriotism Is a Virtue 


By CYRIL GEARY, O.P. 


Condensed from the Dominican Bulletin*® 


From St. Thomas Aquinas, prince of 
theologians, we can learn the principles 
underlying the virtue of Christian 
patriotism. He bases his consideration 
on the fact that man is, from his en- 
trance into the world, an insolvent 
debtor whose life comes as a gratuitous 
gift from others. For the preservation 
of that life he is dependent upon others. 
To use his own words: 

“Men are made debtors of others in 
different ways according to their dif- 
ferent excellence, and the different 
gifts received from them. In both re- 
spects God holds the highest place. He 
is most excellent, and is the first prin- 
ciple of our being and governance. 
Secondarily, however, the principles of 
our being and education are our par- 
ents and our country, from whom and 
in which we have been given our birth 
and nurture. Wherefore, just as it per- 
tains to religion to give worship to 
God, it pertains to piety, in an inferior 
degree, to give honor to one’s parents 
and one’s country.” 

Parents and country, therefore, are 
one, in that they constitute the second- 
ary principles of life. Thus the Angelic 
Doctor uses the one name, piety, to 
signify two virtues which we are ac- 
customed to call filial piety, by which 
honor is rendered to one’s parents, and 
patriotism, by which honor is rendered 
to one’s country. 


From the words of St. Thomas the 
necessity and reasonableness of pa- 
triotism are clear. With keen analysis 
St. Thomas shows that our religious, 
filial, and patriotic duties depend upon 
the excellence of the givers and the 
greatness of the benefits received. 

The world honors men possessed of 
great knowledge; the Church honors 
saints for their excellence in virtue. 
Likewise, the greater the benefit re- 
ceived the greater should be our grat- 
itude. And what greater gifts can man 
receive than those which he receives 
from God, parents, and country? He 
received from God and country his 
very life, his conservation, and pro- 
tection, The greatness of the debt in- 
curred in strict justice is almost with- 
out measure, 

Thus we may say that patriotism, 
the love of one’s country, voluntary 
and ungrudging loyalty to its people, 
traditions, ideals, and institutions is so 
founded on justice that it binds all men 
to payment. Obviously, man cannot 
render to God all that he owes Him. 
Any return we make, considered in 
itself, is infinitesimal when compared 
to the magnitude of the gifts which we 
have received from the Author of grace 
and nature. 

In a lesser degree the same is true as 
regards our debt to parents and coun- 
try. Without question, things of mon- 


*525 Washington Blvd., Oak Park, Ill. December, 1942. 
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etary value cannot satisfy this obliga- 
tion, although they are signs of our 
gratitude and love. But the debt is 
principally a moral one and is best re- 
paid by our prompt and voluntary 
obedience, honor, respect, and devo- 
tion, 

Patriotism, morevver, is so intimate- 
ly connected with God, the source of 
all love, that one cannot love God and 
not love his country. Christ Himself 
wept when He thought of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the dispersion of 
the people among whom He lived and 
walked. St. Paul gloried in the fact of 
his Roman citizenship. Joan of Arc, 
motivated by love of God and country, 
has won undying fame in the annals of 
heroism. 

But patriotism is not just a part of 
justice and charity; it is itself a virtue. 
A virtue, we know, is a good habit by 
which one lives rightly and which no 
one can possibly put to an evil use. 
It implies stability and permanence, 
and ease in operation. Patriotism is not 
a wartime phenomenon although it 
may then be more in evidence. 

Being a virtue which perfects the 
will, patriotism is ordained to perfect- 
ing man in his relations with his coun- 
try. It requires deliberation for a truth- 
ful man to tell a lie. He does so only 
with difficulty because, having ac- 
quired a habit, he is naturally inclined 
to act according to the habit. Similar- 
ly, the true patriot finds it difficult to 
perform an unpatriotic action inas- 
much as he is, in a sense, acting con- 
trary to his acquired or second nature. 
Patriotism, like every other virtue, 
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lies in the middle: it is the golden 
mean. The term “middle” does not sig- 
nify mediocrity but conformity to the 
rule of reason. One can sin against a 
virtue by excess or defect. For example, 
the virtue of fortitude perfects a man 
by making him brave in the face of 
danger. It makes him avoid on one 
hand the excess of reckless daring and 
on the other the defect of undue ti- 
midity. 

Those who attempt to place their 
race, nationality, or country in too ex- 
alted a position and condemn all other 
races, nationalities, and countries, sin 
against patriotism by excess. Today we 
are sad witnesses of such fanaticism. 

The leaders in Germany today have 
substituted the state for God. The new 
gospel of hate has supplanted the Gos- 
pel of love. The state is supreme; the 
individual, the family, and the Church 
must be absolutely subservient to the 
Reich. The state is the only source of 
benefits; to it must be given all. Thus, 
excessive zeal has resulted in an ex- 
travagant pride of nationality and race, 
exaggerating them beyond all reason- 
able limits. Christians may well attend 
to the words of Pius X: 

“Patriotism is not a hatred of the 
foreigner; it is a love of preference 
which assigns, in our hearts, the first 
place to our country and our fellow 
citizens. This love does not exclude 
other men from our charity. The ideal 


for Christians should be to see concord | 


reign among all nations.” 
The inevitable results of exaggerated 


patriotism were clearly seen by Pius | 
XI when he asserted that it was not | 
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| only difficult, but practically impos- 


sible, for peace to reign among peoples 
and states if a proud and violent nation- 
alism usurps the place of true and 
natural patriotism; if hate and envy 
supplant the mutual desire for good; 
if suspicion is substituted for fraternal 
confidence and open antipathy super- 
sedes friendly collaboration. 

On the other hand, the sin against 


) patriotism by defect is a detestable 
) abomination. The man who is without 


patriotism is like a diseased member of 
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the body; he is abnormal, a parasite; 
small, narrow, selfish; an ungrateful 
son than which nothing is more hate- 
ful. 

The crisis of our country demands 
the best in us and our duty is to re- 
spond, Let our love of country, like 
that of the great saints, be based on our 
love for God, for the two loves are not 
opposed. On the contrary, the more 
we realize what we owe to God, the 
more will we realize what we owe to 
our country. 


Joy Doesn't Multiply 


If a man says, “I have now drunk four glasses of champagne and I am 


| happy; if, therefore, I drink 32 glasses of champagne I shall be exactly eight 


times as happy,” then he is to be congratulated on his precision as a mathema- 


) tician, but not as a metaphysician. 


G. K. Chesterton, 


2+2=4 


Belief makes no difference to fact. If all the people in the world 
were suddenly to go insane and to refuse to believe that the Channel 
Islands existed, the Channel Islands would still continue to lie where 
they do. And the same holds good with regard to abstract principles: 
two and two will continue to make four even if all the mathema- 
ticians in the world decide that, in accordance with modern thought, 
they ought to make five. Similarly the Trinity and the supernatural 
continue to crown physics and the natural in spite of what prominent 
heretical bishops and cinema actresses may believe to the contrary. 
Theology is an exact science often misinterpreted as a sentimental 
opinion, just as geology is often a sentimental opinion misinterpreted 


as an exact science. 


Father Malachy in the novel Father Malachy’s Miracle 
by Bruce Marshall (Sun Dial Press, 1931). 


. / . 
Cooperatives Promise 


By JOSHUA K. BOLLES 
Condensed from a book* 


For many years we have listened 
while pompous persons grew red-faced 
extolling the virtues of the jungle 
writer Charles Darwin, great exponent 
of the popularly accepted theory of the 
survival of the fittest. Even while they 
preached the gospel of Darwinism, 
sometimes in comfortable Pullman cars 
or in luxurious clubs under soft lights, 
the Scotch and soda was raising ulcers 
in their stomachs and nicotine was at- 
tacking the delicate tissues of their 
lungs. 

“The survival of the fittest,” they 
said, was the key to life; especially was 
it the key to success, The fit still sur- 
vived, “on the land, on the sea, and in 
the air”’—and the world became red 
with blood and fire. The unfit, such as 
Beethoven, died in poverty. Then there 
was the classic example of Stephen 
Foster who, after having written My 
Old Kentucky Home, died in a room- 
ing house. 

When he wrote his jungle tales, in- 
cluding The Origin of Species, Mr. 
Darwin was under the impression that 
he was contributing to scientific know]- 
edge. He did not know that his name 
would be used as a peg on which to 
hang excuses for ruthlessness in bus- 
iness and in war. 

At last we have it from a learned 
scientist, Zoologist Alfred Edwards 
Emerson of the University of Chicago, 


Possibility of global peace 


that cooperation has been a more im- 
portant evolutionary force in the de. | 
velopment of man than has the bitter 
competitive struggle for existence. In 7 
each evolutionary step, he says, sheer 7 
struggle has been supplanted by coop. | 
eration. “The naked cell lived in less 
optimal conditions than did the cell in | 
a group. Through division of labor and 
coordination between cells, the external © 
environment of the single-celled or- | 
ganism became the internal of the mul- | 
ticellular organism.” 

Cooperation, continues Zoologist | 
Emerson, is the basis of social systems 
developed by both men and insects, | 
And societies, like family groups, fur- 
ther tend to supersede the individual 
as the unit of selection. “It is our hope | 
that the discovery of the mechanisms @ 
and details of cooperative social organ- | 
ization will ultimately enable mankind | 
to evolve beyond this present phas | 
with its inefficiency and misery.” | 

One trouble with the still-surviving | 
economic setup is the fact that it is 9§ 
large and complicated and top-heavy | 
that the ruthless in business rarely set 7 
or fully appreciate the results of theit | 
ruthlessness. Therefore, they do not 9 | 
easily tire of their handiwork as the 
warriors tire of spilling blood. 

The old order is being swept awaj.§ 
Midst bomb burst, shellfire, and roat) 
of cannon a new world is being bort, 


*The People’s Business. 1942. Harper & Brothers, New York City. 170 pp. $1. 
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a world in which the death-dealing 
struggle for survival must be supplant- 
ed by cooperation, or else! 

Ever since the beginning of organ- 
ized society under any form of govern- 
ment, whether that government was 
called a monarchy, totalitarian state, 
or democracy, the control of the nat- 


® ural resources and the wealth they pro- 


duce has eventually become central- 
ized, The story of mankind is indeed 
the story of how civilizations rose and 


® fell in terms of such monopolizing of 


economic power. 

Mankind is striving toward a new 
evolutionary step, a step in which the 
word “population” must be thought of 
in terms not of one country but of 
many. In fact, it must be thought of in 
terms of all humanity. 

Cooperation is so simple and sens- 
ible that many do not appreciate its 


> drama. Its news value has been over- 


B looked. By the time the city desks of 


the majority of newspapers on the 
eastern seaboard realize that they have 
missed one of the scoops of the gener- 
ation it may be too late for them to 
help build up an economic system 
which would preserve economic free- 
dom and its corollary, the freedom of 
the press, and make possible the con- 
tinuation of the independence of 
American journalism, an economic 
system based on voluntary cooperation 
controlled by neither big business nor 
big government. 

One of the greatest evils facing 
American welfare today is a system of 
monopoly which has strangled the free 
enterprise of yesterday. Cooperatives 


offset this evil by making it possible 
for little people to combine their eco- 
nomic power and meet monopoly on 
its own grounds, Consumer coopera- 
tives in the farming areas have begun 
to break the hold of the fertilizer trust. 
By building their own factories, the 
co-ops in Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and New York state have cracked the 
artificial monopoly price structure and 
saved American farmers several mil- 
lion dollars in the cost of fertilizer. 
Soon after the co-ops had cracked this 
situation in the states where they are 
most effective, the fertilizer trade as- 
sociation was indicted nationally for 
combination in restraint of trade. 

The co-ops have challenged the pe- 
troleum industry, one of the largest 
empires in our economic system, and 
in the few instances where they have 
met face to face monopoly has come off 
second best. This was true not so much 
because of the economic power of con- 
sumers when they are banded together 
as because the cooperatives represented 
the public interest, and any resort to 
unscrupulous tactics brought public 
resentment down on the heads of the 
petroleum industry, with consequent 
loss of business. For the first time, bus- 
iness is dealing with its customers and 
potential customers organized in co- 
operatives and finds that it has to adopt 
new methods to meet this competition. 
The roughshod methods used on in- 
dependents yesterday do not work 
with organized consumers today. 

When a great oil company tried to 
pull its squeeze play on the refinery of 
the Consumers Cooperative Associa- 


‘ 
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tion at Phillipsburg, Kans., the people 
took matters into their own hands. 
The plant was closed only until irate 
Kansas farmers who owned shares in 
local cooperatives and in the refinery 
itself went into action on several fronts. 
The crisis merely forced cooperatives 
into another step of production. The 
blind stupidity of oil interests has 
forced the co-ops into their most “prof- 
itable” enterprise to date: the produc- 
tion and refining of petroleum prod- 
ucts. 

In Sweden the cooperatives are well 
known for their trust-busting activ- 
ities. The hardheaded Swedes, through 
the consumer-owned cooperatives, have 
broken the flour-mill, oleomargarine, 
rubber, and electric-lamp trusts. The 
mere threat by the co-ops to go into 
linoleum manufacturing broke the 
monopoly price which had been so 
long maintained by the linoleum in- 
dustry. During the war the Swedish 
cooperatives have acted as a yardstick 
for bread prices for all of Sweden. 

Democracy works only when people 
have democratic rights and use them. 
This is just as true of economic democ- 
racy as it is in politics and, just as in 
politics, it is necessary for the people 
to have experience in economic de- 
mocracy if they are to use it effectively. 

The housewife, farmer, or factory- 
worker who votes for directors at a 
meeting of his co-op store may not 
realize it, but he is taking part in an 
economic process that is fundamental 
to the continuance of American de- 
mocracy. When these consumers learn 
to read balance sheets and to operate 
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business enterprises successfully, they 
will gradually assume more of the re- 
sponsibilities which are fundamental 
to democracy, responsibilities of which 
most of the American people have nev- 
er availed themselves. No matter what 
road America takes, this training in 
democracy will be valuable in helping 
America meet the coming crisis. 

Underlying the whole cooperative 
idea is the restoring of ownership to 
the people. Through consumer coop- 
eratives 24 million families have now 
become owners of one of the largest 
businesses in America. This isn’t an 
ownership that means just the voting 
of proxies. It is a real ownership of 
stores, service stations, insurance com- 
panies, mills, mines, refineries, and fac- 
tories owned and operated by and in 
behalf of the people who use their 
products. Ownership gives people of 
limited means a stake in the American 
way, a sense of responsibility and a 
feeling of independence, the right to 
hire and fire their economic as well as 
their political bosses. 

As the profits or earnings of enter- 
prise are pulled back into the hands of 
the people themselves they acquire ac- 
tive buying power which makes it pos- 
sible to expand production and further 


expand distribution, thus releasing the © 


forces of an economy which will build 
toward abundance for everyone. This 
is the secret of cooperation, This ex 


plains why “factories are free” for con- 5 


sumers who have intelligence enough 


to use their buying power in their own 7 


behalf. 


Before the war, almost one-fourth of 7 
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the people of the world were members 
of some type of cooperative. Eight and 
a half million British families owned 
the largest business enterprise in Great 
Britain. The Finnish cooperatives 
dominated the economy of Finland. 
The Swedish cooperatives had broken 
the strangle hold of monopoly. Coop- 
eratives in Japan had enrolled 5 mil- 
lion members. France, Belgium, and 
Holland had thriving cooperatives. 
Czechoslovakia and Poland were on 
their way to becoming cooperative re- 
publics. In China, 102,901 cooperative 
societies with 5,494,900 members were 
becoming important factors in the 
fields of credit, production, marketing, 
distribution, power production, and 
farm supplies. Since the outbreak of 
the war the Chinese industrial cooper- 
atives,* small guerrilla industries, have 
opened new fields of production be- 
hind the lines and are creating a new 
pattern for Chinese postwar economy. 

In Latin America the presidents of 
Chile, Colombia and Peru publicly en- 
dorsed the cooperative movement. Dr. 
Eduardo Santos, the president of Co- 
lombia, said at the opening of Parlia- 
ment in 1939, “The cooperative move- 
ment is developing with greater in- 
tensity than it is generally realized. 
Henceforward it is established that the 
country is capable of developing a vig- 
Orous cooperative movement and the 
state must support it in an effective 
and methodical manner.” 

Cooperative marketing associations, 
housing societies, stores, and rural elec- 
tric cooperatives were beginning to 

*See CatHotic Dicest, April, ’41, p. 62. 
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spring up in Latin America, and sev- 
eral colleges had set up special depart- 
ments for the study and promotion of 
cooperation, From the Belgian Congo 
to Iceland and from there to India 
common people were beginning to 
solve their economic difficulties. 
Within 40, countries cooperatives 
were a factor beginning to counterbal- 
ance and reverse the trend toward bu- 
reaucracy and centralization: a positive 
alternative to increasing governmental 
power and totalitarianism. As evidence 
of this fact, in nazi Germany it took 
Hitler seven years to undo the work 
of the cooperatives and even now 
hardy members of Konsumvereine are 
keeping alive at least the idea of inde- 
pendence and cooperation; so, even in 
the totalitarian countries, the idea of 
cooperation still lives and with the end 
of dictatorship there will be a return 
to parliamentary government and par- 
liamentary business. ; 
The International Cooperative Alli- 
ance, with offices in London, estimated 
that before the war cooperative trade 
throughout the world totaled $20 bil- 
lion a year. Nation-wide cooperative 
organizations in 40 countries were 
members of this league of peoples rep- 
resenting 100 million families. Coop- 
erative wholesales in 22 countries were 
federated into an International Coop- 
erative Wholesale Society. Cooperative 
tea from Ceylon was served on co-op 
tables in Britain and America. Co-op 
soap from eastern Africa remained the 
only challenge to the great British soap 
interests. Co-op wheat from Canada 
and the U.S. was ground in co-op 
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mills in England and reached Scottish 
tables at a lower price than American 
consumers paid for American bread 
which had several profits added be- 
tween the farm and the consumer. 
Co-op oil from Kansas was used in 
co-op motors in Scotland, Belgium, 
France, Rumania, and Estonia. Co-ops 
in Scotland owned shares of stock in 
the North Kansas City, Mo., co-op 
compounding plant, and earnings of 
that enterprise were shared alike with 
consumers in Kansas and Glasgow. 
Here is the key to international co- 
operative commerce. Here is foreign 
trade without profit taking. Coopera- 
tive trade among the nations elimi- 


Speechmaker 


By EUGENIE GLUCKERT 


nates the necessity for wars over mar- 


kets or sources of raw materials which 
for centuries have been economic fac- 
tors precipitating war. 

Not until the economic causes of 
war, whether between individuals or 
between nations, are eliminated will 
we finally build a peaceful world. In 
cooperation there is an economic foun- 
dation for world peace, a blueprint of 


the future, not a program for Utopia, | 
Cooperation is a form of business en- 


terprise, a way of life that is: in opera- 


tion from day to day with world-wide — 


implications. People who think in 
terms of global war may find here a 
formula for global peace. 


Trippingly . . 


Condensed from the St. Anthony Messenger* 


Marjorie was a deaf mute. Two 
years ago her parents brought her to 
Alfred Dixon. Now at 18 she can speak 
a beautiful, flawless English. 

Old Dr. Graf, a naturalized Ameri- 
can, was being boycotted because of his 
thick German gutterals. His patients 
forgot that Dr. Graf had fought with 
the A.E.F. in 1917 and that he had 
been a loyal American long before. In 
ten weeks Dixon had de-accented him. 
The physician had traded his heavy 


gutterals for pure Bostonian. 


Jimmie wanted to be a missionary. 7 


One after another, his applications had 


been turned down; Jimmie stuttered 7 
—and a priest does have to preach. 7 
The doctors took over. Jimmie stil | 
stuttered. Next he was psychoanalyzed. § 
Soon after that the lad developed a0 | 
inferiority complex. From an_ honot @ 
student, he skidded to the middle a7 
his classes. A friend suggested Alfred } 
Dixon. Five weeks of intense training] 


and Jimmie no longer stuttered, Tha} 
fall he was admitted to the seminary. 


*1615 Republic St., Cincinnati, Ohio. January, 1943. 
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To Alfred Dixon these amazing suc- 
cesses, with God’s help, were merely 
the results of his theory — tuning the 
voice up and down much as one would 
a ukulele, and juggling tones, a theory 
so simple that scientists had overlooked 
it, Voice teachers considered him a 
radical, a fool. Everyone knew the 
voice was based upon anatomy. Dixon 
vehemently dissented. “A man with 
but half a lung could acquire the bel- 
low of a chain-gang foreman if he 
were shown how.” And he proceeded 
to do just that. 

People and the way they talked al- 
ways intrigued Dixon. Unconsciously 
he would mimic them. In grammar 
school it was his friends and the neigh- 
borhood characters, All through high 
school it was the same. His favorite 
subjects were literature and English; 
his hobby, dramatics. He directed all 
the school plays. He would pick his 
own cast, not by ability but by looks. 
When the luckless boy or girl would 
protest, he would reply, “All right, so 
you have never acted. That doesn’t 
mean you can’t. I will coach you.” 

“I remember one little girl,” laughed 
Dixon. “She fitted the role I had in 
mind but she suffered a distinct na- 
sality. I coached her so well that, at 
least during her lines, she never once 
talked through her nose, Her parents, 
noting my partial cure, asked me to 
continue coaching her to complete it. 
I was flabbergasted.” 

When radio advertising came into 
its own, advertisers demanded bigger 
and better names for their shows. They 
did the picking themselves. Commen- 
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tators, explorers, writers found them- 
selves with fat yearly contracts, hired 
on sight. 

Then came repercussions. Dismayed 
sponsors learned to their horror that 
a visual personality they had hired did 
not jibe at all with the radio version. 
Over the ether the gray-haired, scholar- 
ly columnist signed up as a commenta- 
tor became a first-class gravel-voiced 
Andy Devine. The famous explorer 
came over the airways like a Caspar 
Milquetoast. Frantically a station sum- 
moned Dixon, Voices alone counted. 
And so the young man with a dream 
began achieving results. He gave new 
voices for old. 

In 1934, New York City called him, 
Dixon was a behind-the-scenes success 
until one evening after the show Dan- 
ton Walker of the News brusquely 
slapped him into some heavy thinking. 
“Say, Dick,” said the columnist, “get 
wise, These artists are hired at sky- 
high prices and then you teach them 
how to get more —at your expense, 
That’s no way to give a course, Teach 
for money. If you can accent, you can 
de-accent.” 

“Well, I took Walker’s advice,” says 
Dixon. “I hired a walk-up room in one 
of those well-known brownstone-front 
boarding houses. I knocked out the 
closet door, put in a mirror instead, 
and a recording machine. Then I wait- 
ed. My radio work kept me from star- 
vation. 

“My first pupil (they came few and 
far between) was a prizefighter with 
a voice like a bull fiddle. He wanted 
it toned down and the “dese” and 
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“dose” eliminated so that he could read 
poetry. Why, I never learned, 

“Day and night I walked the streets, 
my ears attuned for dialects. Every 
time I heard a new one I tried to in- 
veigle its owner to come up to my 
studio where I could record and study 
it. I loved above all else to haunt the 
waterfront where vessels from the 
seven seas landed their sailor crews, 
I studied their accents, dialects. 

“One night in particular stands out. 
The Queen Mary had docked and the 
officers and men were making merry 
in the Anchor Bar. I mixed with them 
and before long I had invited them to 
my studio. They came, one at a time, 
and soon I had a fine collection of Brit- 
ish dialects from the highest Welsh 
officer to the lowest Limehouse oiler.” 

Next, Dixon established a free voice 
clinic. He built up a test speech con- 
taining all the tones and shades used 
in the English language. 

Soon he had acquired a varied col- 
lection of recorded accents. He studied 
the differences, This material enabled 
him to compare the Chinese and Ger- 
man, the French and Slav, the Swede 
and Italian. He added to them the sec- 
tionalism of Americans, North, South, 
East and West—bank presidents, cow- 
boys, bellhops, nurses, debutantes, 
washerwomen. 

Month by month certain facts re- 
peated so often that a rule evolved. 
Much had already been written by 
voice experts on the subject of dia- 
lects, accents and quality defects but 
no one had a practical working plan 
for overcoming them. 
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Dixon’s formula is simple and non- 


technical. The core of his method js | 


self-study. His pupils make records of 
their voices and listen to them—shud- 
dering. They howl into horns that en- 
able them to hear their own tonal 
sound; blow out candles in the pronun- 
ciation of certain words, pronounce 


others with a match held firmly be- — 


tween the teeth. P and B, classified 


as explosive sounds, are synchronized | 


with actual drumbeats. A “mirro- 


phone” plays back the voice as the | 
words are formed, enabling the speak. / 
er to watch himself and check his © 


speech and articulation simultaneous- 
ly. Tone and speech charts are used, 
too. 


To date Dixon has helped more than | 
4,000 people to better opportunities | 


through better speech. 


Several years ago he was called upon — 
to address a group of eminent physi | 
cians. “I was terrorized at first,” he 7 
confessed. “My remedies were so un- | 
scientific, so nontechnical. But I had | 
faith in my theories and I gave it to 7 


them straight from the shoulder.” 


From then on the medicos began to 7 
take notice of this unusual young man. © 
They recommended to him stutterers, 7 
their patients with harelip and other ~ 


defects. Dixon proved that he could 


correct these defects without surgery. | 

Dentists send their clients to Dixon. 7 
Repaired jaws or store teeth invariably 7 
change one’s speech. Dixon gives thos 


patients their “before” voices, or, i § 


they wish, better ones. 


Because speech is an acquired chat- | 
acteristic, molded for each individu 
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by his environment, it can be changed 
by training. Rarely is one born with a 
good voice. Starting with a husky 
voice, John Barrymore worked on it 
daily until he finally achieved one of 
the finest voices on the American 
stage and screen. 

“What is this ‘standard American’ 
we hear so much about?” I asked. 

“It is English that is virtually free 
from sectionalism and yet distinct from 
the speech of other English-speaking 
countries. President Roosevelt’s is an 
outstanding example.” 

Teacher Dixon is deeply interested 
in removing racial prejudice through 
better speech. “Our ghettos, our Little 
Italys are the outgrowth of speech prej- 
udice,” he claims. “Whenever I help a 
naturalized American or refugee to 
overcome speech barriers I know that 
in so de-accenting him I am contribut- 
ing not only to the welfare of a fellow 
human but also to our national unity 
and democracy.” 

But this accenting business works 
both ways. Just shove a suspected sabo- 
teur into a corner and let Detective 
Dixon ask him a few pointed ques- 
tions, A German-born Gestapo agent 
may have a perfect Harvard accent 
after years of practice, He may pass for 
a native American in a talk before the 
Rotary Club. But give him the third 
degree and he is right back in Prussia. 

Dixon’s methods are being consid- 
ered by the Army Intelligence Service. 
These methods will enable officers, so 
trained, to unmask bogus Americans, 
or Axis agents masquerading as natives 
of other countries. Speech is too com- 


plex a synchronization to control if one 
is trying to cover up his antecedents 
because of ulterior motives. All for- 
eigners conform to speech patterns of 
their own country and district, even as 
do Americans to local idiom and in- 
flection. 

Dixon can identify any foreigner 
simply by his treatment of the English 
language. He can readily distinguish 
between Jap and Chinese, Siamese and 
Burmese, Malayan and Filipino. “No 
matter how well a spy may disguise 
himself he can be recognized by his 
vocal thumbprints,” says Dixon. 

What was Mr. Dixon’s most inter- 
esting case? “A colored man with a 
magnificent voice who wanted to get 
the maximum out of its shades, pitch, 
and volume. It wasn’t a whim, but a 
career with him. He had been working 
in a colored institution and had seen 
the brutality and unkindness with 
which mental defectives are sometimes 
handled. He believed better results 
could be obtained merely through cor- 
rect use of the voice. He returned after 
a month of intensive study with me 
and now he is the head of that same 
institution: his theory worked.” 

Dramatic and pathetic cases are 
everyday occurrences, One of our na- 
tion’s most popular laws owes its pas- 
sage indirectly to Dixon, The senator 
who sponsored it was first shouted 
down, only because of his erratic, 
wrong-side-of-the-tracks harangue. He 
came to Dixon, acquired a persuasive, 
cultured voice, and the next time his 
bill came up it was accepted unani- 
mously. 
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An impoverished widow kept losing 
her job as saleslady because her baby- 
fied voice irritated customers. She had 
Dixon change it to its normal age level. 

It has been eight years since Alfred 
Dixon began “teaching.” Gone is the 
one room walk-up. Instead there is a 
suite of rooms in a Madison Ave. office 
building. This houses four studios, one 
transmission and one recording room, 
two offices, an anteroom, and a recep- 
tion room. On the door, large gold let- 
ters spell Alfred Dixon Speech Sys- 
tems, Inc. This is repeated on 20 other 
doors in as many states throughout the 
country. Besides these are numerous 
radio stations and recording firms afhl- 
iated with the Dixon System. 

“Your voice is 80% of your person- 
ality,” said Dixon earnestly. “You can’t 


camouflage it. The minute you open 
your mouth to speak, you broadcast to 
the world your nationality, character, 
state of mind, health and breeding. It 
can make or break you, build you up 
or ruin you.” 

Dixon should know. He has had 
them all, from philosophical cabbies to 
midwestern senators, South American 
diplomats to department-store sales 
girls, from D. T.’s to Ph.D’s. 

He isn’t just another voice teacher, 
He is a patriot who wants to make 
America a better place in which to live, 
“Give all a chance at standard Ameri- 
can and soon there will be no racial 
prejudice, social barriers or commer- 
cial obstacles, For then you will have 
removed their greatest cause, speech 
differences and defects.” 


Production 


When birds build nests, that’s production for use. When foxes 
dig burrows, that’s production for use. When great-grandma carded 
wool, wove it into cloth, and sewed it into garments, that was pro- 
duction for use, When cotton raisers raise cotton and go ragged, 
that’s production for profit, When machinists build automobiles and 
thumb their way over hard roads, that’s production for profit. 

The essential difference between them is that in the first instance 
the more the producer produces, the more his wants are relieved, 
while in the second instance the more he produces the sooner he goes 


on relief. 


The Toronto Rural Cooperator quoted in Land and Home (Dec. 42). 
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Like to listen in on your neighbors? 


Brazil Speaks to Quebec 


By ISAAC TAPAJOS 


Translated and condensed from Aujourd’hui* 


This statement by a journalist of Brazil 
shows that Catholic Quebec can be a good 
neighbor to Catholic Brazil with the greatest 
of ease, but that we in the U.S. have to take 
great care that we do not make ourselves an 
obnoxious neighbor instead of a good one. 


Only in unity can nations grow 
strong. The U.S., Argentina, Mexico, 
Bolivia, Chile and Uruguay have need 
of Brazil just as Brazil has need of 
them. The advantage of unity to all 
of us is in commerce and politics as 
well as in culture. 

The people of Brazil favor Pan- 
Americanism. All of us applauded our 
government when it broke with the 
neopagan dictatorships and lined up 
with the allied nations. Every Catholic 
in the country is behind the policy of 
good neighborliness between all the 
nations of the Americas. In the light of 
this unity no one can question our sin- 
cerity when we mention a problem 
which fills the Catholic Brazilian with 
grave misgivings because it is intimate- 
ly concerned with a successful Pan- 
Americanism. 

The famous author, John Erskine 
(Protestant citizen of the U.S.), op- 
ened discussion of the problem in an 
article in Liberty which later appeared 
in the Carnotie Dicest: “Some reli- 
gious groups undoubtedly hope to con- 
vert South America from its traditional 
and solidly based Catholic faith to an- 
other form of Christianity. North 


Americans are maintaining mission- 
aries in Argentina, for example. The 
attempt is ridiculous, but it must be 
irritating to them and embarrassing to 
all of us.” + 

Mr. Erskine is not Catholic; yet he 
regards that sort of propaganda as 
ridiculous. He notes that the U. S. gov- 
ernment does nothing to control these 
missionary attempts, a failure South 
Americans find difficult to understand. 
Mr, Erskine continues: “It is a work 
of pure destruction, and I who say so 
am not a Catholic. We are all of us 
apparently connected somehow with a 
plot to spread Anglo-Saxondom and 
Protestantism.” 

This is an accurate observation 
which confirms our fear; and it makes 
it imperative for us to insist on a Pan- 
Americanism which respects and de- 
mands respect for the political and 
religious traditions of our country. 

Brazil, like the other nations of 
South America, is Catholic. [Accord- 
ing to last year’s census, 99.997% 
Catholic.] We wish to preserve that 
which we have received from our fore- 
fathers. We do not wish to imitate 
Esau. For that reason North America 
should not instigate actions which are 
bound to be a source of lamentable 
distrust. The fact that the eminent 
Catholic, Jefferson Caffrey, has been 

+See CatHo.ic Dicest, Nov. "41, p. 92. 


*1961 est, rue Rachel, Montreal, Que., Canada. December, 1942. 
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appointed U.S, ambassador to Brazil 
encourages us to hope that the U.S. 
government is in sympathy with our 
desires. 

The culture of Brazil is the product 
of two great Catholic countries, Portu- 
gal and France. Our country was occu- 
pied by the Portuguese admiral, Pedro 
Alvares Cabral, and by him named the 
land of the True Cross (Vera Cruz),a 
name changed by the Portuguese king 
to Holy Cross (Santa Cruz). The 


Franciscan Father Henrique de Coim- 
bra was first to offer the holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass here, and the Jesuits, 
Father Nobrega and Father Anchieta, 
marked out the paths of religion and 
culture our nation has since followed. 
From the beginning we have never de- 


nied the Catholic faith. Indeed, we 
have defended it with the sword. 

Tiradentes, Tamandaré the Duke 
of Caxies, and José Bonifacio are only 
a few of our national heroes who have 
joined their patriotism with an exem- 
plary devotion to the Catholic religion. 
Is it generally known that St. Anthony 
of Padua is an honorary colonel in the 
Brazilian army and receives his pen- 
sion every year? * That only those who 
are baptized can enter our military 
schools? That all laws for the social 
betterment of the working classes are 
inspired by the papal encyclicals? That 
catechism is a required subject in our 
schools, in obedience to the demands 
of our government? 

The fourth Eucharistic Congress of 
Sao Paulo recently closed with a pro- 
cession of 600,000 Brazilians glorifying 


*See CaTHOLic DicEst, Jan. ’41, p. 35. 


their most cherished ideal: the primacy” 
of the Catholic religion in their coun# 
try. In spite of enormous distances and 
the difficulty of travel during war, pile 
grims came from the four corners off 
the nation with only one purpose in) 

mind—to take part in this act of hom- 
age to God. 

As a nation we are indebted to Por ¥ 
tugal for our religion, and to France, § 
in great part, for our intellectual for 
mation. Many Brazilians have studied’ 
science, religion, and literature in| 
France. Not a few priests have come 
to us from the land of Joan of Arc to 
form our national conscience. In Brazil 
the convent schools for young women 
conducted by the French nuns are | 
numerous and highly respected. 

Now our cultural relations with 
France have been broken off by the | 
war. And the prospect of Protestant 
infiltration from North America | 
alarms us. But in North America there | 
is also Quebec — a revived and rejuve- | 
nated France which Brazil up to now | 
has ignored, That great province dis 
covered by Jacques Cartier and built 
by Champlain and Maisonneuve, has | 
the same language, the same religion, 
the same culture that we found and 
loved in France. We in Brazil, with 
an utterly inadequate staff of only 
5,000 priests, look to you in Quebec 
for that spiritual help that was former 
ly furnished by France. In the hope © 
of a Pan-Americanism that will be cuk 7 
tural and Catholic (as well as com 
mercial) we Brazilians extend ouf 
hand to French Canada, as toa brotha . 
who is of one mind with us. q 
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Never stop trying 


The Church in India is far older 
than the Church in America; it is older 
than the Church in Ireland, and even 
older than the venerable Church in 
Gaul, Spain or Thrace. St. Thomas, 
the apostle who doubted the resurrec- 
tion of our Lord, attested to the truth 
of that miracle of miracles on the 
shores of the great Indian Ocean less 
than 20 years after our Lord’s ascen- 
sion, After 20 years of missionary labor 
in the land he had been sent to evange- 
lize, the saint sealed his loyalty to 
Christ by undergoing martyrdom at 
Little Hill, not far from Madras, in 
72 A.D. 

It would be impossible to prove from 
early Indian manuscripts, were such 
available, that Thomas the Apostle cre- 
ated any great stir among the learned 
Hindu nobles during his reputed stay 
in South India. We do know that there 
has been a constant succession of Chris- 
tian believers on the Malabar and Cor- 
omandel coasts of India, who have for 
centuries called themselves the “Chris- 
tians of St. Thomas.” These people, 
long isolated from their fellow Chris- 
tians in Europe, hailed the Portuguese 
Catholic explorers at the end of the 
I5th century as their brothers in the 
faith, 

In the 14th century, Pope Clement 
VI had sent to India a Franciscan 
bishop, John of Marignoli, as his legate 


What of India? 


By DUNSTAN DONOVAN, S.A. 


Condensed from the Lamp* 


to the Christians in that land, among 
whom no missionary work was con- 
sidered necessary. Two centuries ear- 
lier Pope Calixtus IT had conferred the 
pallium on Mar John, archbishop of 
the St. Thomas Christians in South 
India. According to the authentic testi- 
mony of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
King Alfred the Great, who ruled in 
the 9th century, sent Sighelm, bishop 
of Sherborne, with gifts to the “Church 
of the Apostle Thomas.” The Council 
of Nicea, attended by bishops from all 
over the Christian world in the year 
325, legislated for “the Church in 
Great India,” which was represented 
by Archbishop John the Persian, Go- 
ing still backward in time we come 
to the testimony of early Christian 
Fathers calling attention to the exist- 
ence of a world-wide Church extend- 
ing “from Spain to India.” 

Finally we must notice the unique- 
ness of the claim of the South Indian 
Christians to St. Thomas. No other 
nation hails this great hero of the faith 
as its own, no other country claims to 
have preserved his relics. Surely this 
claim, resting on a deeply rooted and 
still living tradition that can be traced 
back to the very days of the saint him- 
self, must be based on more than mere 
legend. 

Isolation from Europe, perpetuated 
by a succession of pagan and Moslem 


*102 Ringgold St., Peekskill, N. Y. December, 1942. 
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rulers who prevented any contact be- 
tween India and Rome for more than 
1,000 years, tested the loyalty of the 
St. Thomas Christians to the successor 
of St. Peter. While it is true that her- 
etical Nestorian bishops in Persia did 
from time to time exercise their influ- 
ence over the Indian Christians and 
sought to strengthen it by the appoint- 
ment of native bishops for them, these 
people loudly protested their belief in 
the prerogatives of the bishops of 
Rome when they first came in contact 
with the European explorers from 
Catholic Portugal in 1498. Hindu per- 
secution had reduced the body of the 
faithful from hundreds of thousands 
to a mere 50,000 by this date, but the 
zealous remnant edified the newcom- 
ers. We know that St. Francis Xavier, 
passing through Malabar in 1549, real- 
izing that the St. Thomas Christians 
would expand of their own accord un- 
der Portuguese protection, hastened 
onward in his work of converting the 
heathen without stopping to augment 
the efforts of the native priests. 

The advent of western Catholics 
brought an influx of Latin Catholic 
missionaries, Jesuits, Franciscans, Do- 
minicans and Carmelites, who labored 
successfully among the Hindu and 
Moslem tribes. Thus a new Church 
organization was destined for India, 
as the St. Thomas Christians followed 
a rite of their own and were governed 
by their own ecclesiastical superiors. 
In 100 years (1498-1599) the Latin 
rite had expanded to include 300,000 
Catholics, while the Syrian or Malabar 
rite, to which the older body of Cath- 


February 


olics belonged, numbered only 75,000, 

In the 17th century the coming of 
the Dutch Calvinists and English Prot. 
estants offered new problems to the 
missionaries. Even on the part of Cath- 
olics, attempts at disruption of the 
rapid expansion of the Church were 
begun. The St. Thomas Christians, 


who alone had kept alight the torch | 


of faith in Hindustan for hundreds of 
years, began to resent what they con- 
sidered to be encroachments on their 
rite by European priests and bishops. 
Deprived of their own hierarchy and 
forced to modify their ancient liturgy 
under the duress of their European 
mentors, most of them rebelled and 
left the unity of the Catholic Church 
in 1653. So strong was the tie that had 
bound them to the Holy See, however, 
that within ten years the great majority 
had returned to Catholic unity, al- 


though they failed to have their pleas 


for a separate ecclesiastical administra- 
tion fully granted. 

Outside of Malabar the Church 
made great strides in India during the 
100 years that preceded 1750. The 
colonial empire that had been built up 
by Portugal was rapidly falling into 
decay, but the spiritual force that had 
entered India with the Portuguese had 
extended to every corner of the great 
Indian nation. Ceylon, Assam, Bengal 
and the frontier states witnessed the 


advent of Catholic missionaries, not | 


only from Portugal but from Italy, 
France, and Spain. In the periodic per 
secutions that were bound to develop 
when Hinde rulers saw their subjects 
freed from the deadening bonds of 
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caste, thousands of martyrs gave their 
lives for the conversion of their breth- 
ren. In many places the missionaries 
were forced to work in secret and un- 
der constant threat of death. In 1750 
there were more than a million faithful 
Catholics in India—this at a time 
when there were perhaps about 10,000 
in the 13 English colonies on the At- 
lantic seaboard of North America. 

In 1759 all Jesuits were expelled 
from Portuguese dominions, by order 
of a cynical and freethinking govern- 
ment that had little in common with 
the Catholic nation it ruled. When, a 
few years later, the remaining Jesuits 
were evicted and their Society sup- 
pressed, decay spread further. The as- 
cendancy of the British in India who 
gradually eased out the Portuguese and 
the French did not help the Catholic 
Church at this time. The British East 
India Company had made commit- 
ments with many native rulers to pro- 
tect the prevailing religions of India, 
and kept its promise to the point of 
curtailing even Protestant preaching to 
the natives. The Catholic population 
waned; churches were deserted and 
priests were few. 

It was the vigorous mission policy 
of Pope Gregory XVI that heralded 
the dawn of a new day for the Cath- 
olic Church in India, The Portuguese 
government had for a long time en- 
joyed the right to appoint bishops to 
the principal Sees in India, as these 
had been founded when that country 
was responsible for most of the burden 
of missionary endeavor there. With the 
loss of her great colonial empire, Por- 
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tugal witnessed a change in govern- 
ment policy that made the exercise of 
her rights of patronage prejudicial to 
the Church, In 1833, the supporters of 
the legitimate queen of Portugal, Don- 
na Maria II, resolved to pay off the 
costs of a civil war by confiscating all 
the property of Religious Orders. This 
policy was extended to India, and hun- 
dreds of missionaries were deprived of 
what little sustenance they had. Diplo- 
matic relations with the Pope were 
broken off by Portugal and the great 
Sees of India became vacant. The 
Pope offset this blow to the Church by 
establishing six vicariates apostolic and 
entrusting them to English, Irish, 
French and native administrators. 
Freed from subservience to the repre- 
sentatives of the Portuguese govern- 
ment, the vicars apostolic were able to 
carry on their labors as genuine mis- 
sionaries and thousands of natives 
flocked back to the Church. A great 
change in the British viewpoint to- 
wards Catholic missions took place 
about this time, so that the million 
mark in adherents to the faith was 
reached once more in 1850. 

A complete settlement of the juris- 
dictional problems that resulted from 
the Portuguese claims did not take 
place until 1886, when Pope Leo XIII 
re-established the old province of Goa, 
which for 300 years had been the only 
ecclesiastical province in India, and to 
which all other Sees were subject, mak- 
ing its Ordinary the patriarch of the 
East Indies, but reducing its great ter- 
ritory. Seven other cities were named 
as archiepiscopal Sees, and all the vi- 
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cariates apostolic were made dioceses, 
In the following year, the St. Thomas 
Christians were again given a separate 
hierarchical administration, to their 
great joy and the relief of the tension 
existing among Catholics of South 
India. In 1923, Pope Pius XI created 
for these Catholics the ecclesiastical 
province of Ernakulam, which now 
includes over 500,000 faithful of the 
Syro-Malabar rite. 

Rapid strides have also been made 
in the rest of India by valiant mission- 
aries from all parts of the world, so 
that today there are over 3 million 
Catholics of the Latin rite in the great 
Indian peninsula. Great expansion has 
characterized the work of the last ten 
years, with numerous converts being 
recorded especially from among the 
depressed classes, the so-called un- 
touchables, of Chota Nagpur and Cen- 
tral India. Two-thirds of the clergy of 
India are natives, forming a propor- 
tion phenomenal in a mission country. 

Three and a half million persons, 
though an impressive number, repre- 
sent only 1% of the people of India. 
Mission growth is being halted by the 
war. An Axis victory in the East would 
cripple the efforts of the Church — of 
this, experienced missioners have no 
doubt. A United Nations victory 
should result in greater civil and eco- 
nomic freedom for the people of India, 
Christian and non-Christian alike. The 
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Church in India is not identifying her- 
self with the advocates of immediate 
freedom, exemplified by Gandhi and 
Jawaharlal Nehru, fearful that Chris. 
tians might have to bear the brunt of 
abuse that would follow in the wake 
of such a precipitate action. Neither is 
the Church committing herself to 
blind support of the British adminis- 
tration. 

Will India some day be won for 
Christ? The welcome extended every- 
where by non-Hindu and non-Moslem 
peoples to the Catholic missionaries 
preaching the Gospel, the revolt of the 
depressed classes against the age-old 
system of discrimination, causing them 
to look for salvation outside Hindu- 
ism, and the return to the Church of 
large numbers of dissident Christians, 
make the future look brighter than 
the past. No leader of the Church 
would say that the fate of the Church 
in India depends on politics. The error 
embodied in the use of political means 
for spiritual ends has been evidenced 
more than once in India’s past. Wheth- 
er India becomes free, is constituted a 
self-governing dominion, or remains 
under direct British rule, the Church 
will go on in her mission of minister 
ing to the souls of men, hopeful that 
some day the whole country evange- 
lized by the apostle St. Thomas will 
be united in the age-old faith he taught 
so long ago. 


us 


The average woman has a vocabulary of only 800 words, accord- 
ing to an authority. It’s the rapid turnover that produces the volume. 


The Crosier Missionary (April ’42). 





The Church in a Night Club 


By FRANK C, GARTLAND, CS.C. 


Where’er you walk 


The night club in Boston, known 
as the Cocoanut Grove, was by no 
means a place of ill-repute. Nor were 
its regular patrons unrespectable peo- 
ple. I doubt if, as night spots go, it 
was any worse or any more harmful 
than the “Green Room” or “Red 
Room” or “College Inn” that you find 
in “the best hotels.” In common, these 
spots all have a bar, an orchestra and 
a dance floor. In many you find a 
floor show. Sometimes the floor show 
probably wouldn’t rate very high by 
Legion of Decency standards, a good 
reason alone why Catholics shouldn’t 
patronize these spots. 

But the Catholic Church was in the 
Cocoanut Grove the night of the dis- 
astrous fire. The Church—you can 
count on it—is usually just about 
everywhere; I mean the Catholic 
Church. Before 10:15 (when the fire 
broke out) she was there in the per- 
son of a number of her children, men 
and women, married and unmarried. 
They were there to have a good time. 
And most of them, I haven’t a doubt 
in the world, were good people, in the 
state of grace, with the love of God 
and man in their hearts. 

Yes, they may have been a little 
gay. Yes, worldly, toying with this 
life’s tinsel. Yes, sophisticated, not 
truly wise. 

Some of the Catholics there may 
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have been in the state of sin. But if 
they were, and this is important, the 
Catholic Church was there also, right 
after the fire, almost as soon as the 
firemen were, in the person of her 
priests. Her priests, 40 of them, were 
there to absolve and anoint the un- 
fortunate victims. 

The Catholic Church is today that 
same which it was when it came from 
the mind and the hands of Jesus 
Christ who spoke of His kingdom as 
having wheat and tares. And the 
priests of the Catholic Church—like 
the eternal High Priest of the New 
Testament whose priesthood by His 
commission they share—circulate not 
only among the few saints we can 
boast of in this vale of tears; they 
minister unto sinners. 

‘The Catholic Church is the change- 
less Church of time and eternity, of 
the good and bad, of mercy and jus- 
tice, of weakness and strength, of God 
and man. 

She is a Mother with a heart. A 
Mother who loves and forgives and 
loves to the very end. And then for- 
ever remembers her children in death, 

She does not stand aloof from sin- 
ners, She is Jesus Christ in the world 
today, this world of white steeples 
and night clubs. She consorts with 
sinners. She eats at their table. And 
she lets them weep for their sins at 


*Huntington, Ind. Jan. 3, 1943. 
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her feet-and wipe’these feet with their 
hair. * 

Evidently no Protestant minister 
came to take care of the non-Cath- 
olics. But their non-Catholic laypeople 
were there: stretched out alongside 
the Catholics; half-alive and half-dead, 
or all-dead; on the floor, under the 
tables, in the jammed doorway, and 
outside on the ice-cold cobblestone 
street. 

It must have been a lesson to those 
non-Catholics and a consolation to 
look up into the eyes of a kindly 
priest, to feel him press the sign of 
the cross in oil on their brow. The 
Great Lover of all kinds of men, that 
Lover who died on the cross, had 
come to the Cocoanut Grove for them 
as well as for their Catholic compan- 


ions, had come to forgive, to embrace, 
to prepare for death. 

Priests of two dozen rectories rush- 
ed to the sizzling Cocoanut Grove. It 
was their blessed privilege to bring 


the hands of our Lord and His holy 
feet to the night club—ready to seek 
and tend the sheep of His flock, ready 
as of old, ready as always to bind 
their wounds. 

To a Catholic priest, anytime, any- 
where, it matters not whether the 
sheep he finds be an innocent new- 
born lamb or a white-haired ewe 
breathing her last, a prodigal black 
sheep or a bucking ram. It is a sheep, 
It is a soul. It is someone Jesus Christ 
died for. 

In other words, the Catholic Church 
always faces life as she finds it, life 
as it is. She is never scandalized, any 
more than our blessed Saviour was, 
She tries of course, as He did while 
touring the Holy Land, to make men 
better, to make us better. But she is 
patient with us, just as He was with 
the stony-hearted Jews and the ig- 
norant night-clubbing Gentile pagans 
of His day. She has never forsaken 
us, and she never shall. 


The U.S. leads all the nations of the world in divorce. Japan, 
which comes next, has only about one-half the number of divorces in 
relation to its population. Canada has only one divorce to each 300 
marriages every year, while the U.S. has one to every five. In cities 
nearly every second marriage ends in divorce. 

The average duration of marriages ending in divorce is four 
years; not long ago it was seven years. One out of five marriages 
ending in divorce does not last one year. Of all divorces 71% are 
among childless couples; of all marriages 18% are childless. Thirty- 
five per cent of those divorced remarry within a year. Those who go 
to another state for divorce, such as Nevada or Idaho, usually remarry 


immediately. 


From From a Friend to a Friend (O.S. V. Press, 1942). 





ls There Another Germany? 


Front of Decent People 


“Is there another Germany,” peo- 
ple ask me over and over, “or does the 
whole German nation of 80 millions 
subscribe to the nazi doctrines of ra- 
cial superiority, Germanic world dom- 
ination, party dictatorship, and legal- 
ized terrorism?” 

My answer is, “Emphatically yes, 
there is another Germany.” It is a 
Germany submerged and inarticulate 
at present because every possibility of 
public utterance has been taken from 
it. It is a Germany which prays for 
deliverance from the nazi yoke as fer- 
vently as any member of the United 
Nations can pray for the end of Hit- 
ler’s system, It is a Germany which 
still cherishes the normal, civilized 
ideals of equal and humane justice 
for all; of honesty and truthfulness in 
human relations; of sympathy for the 
oppressed, weak, and infirm. It is a 
Germany which is ashamed and hu- 
miliated at the disgrace into which 
naziism has dragged the German 
name. 

When one considers how complete- 
ly the instruments of power are in 
the hands of the nazi regime, one can- 
not but wonder that there is as much 
of “another Germany,” as I shall at- 
tempt cautiously to describe. The 
closest-meshed network of espionage 
perhaps known in history covers the 
German Reich and keeps check on 


By LOUIS P. LOCHNER 


Condensed from a book* 


the movements, utterances, even ap- 
parently the thoughts of every inhab- 
itant. Telephones are tapped, mail is 
examined, conversations are recorded 
on dictaphones secretly installed. It is 
almost impossible for the “Front of 
Decent People” to crystallize, organ- 
ize, and become articulate. 

Day by day the Gestapo is busy 
ferreting out individual opponents of 
the regime. An incautious word spok- 
en in a restaurant, a careless conver- 
sation overheard by an ardent nazi in 
a streetcar or omnibus, a “disloyal” 
remark made within the bosom of the 
family in one of those modern flats 
that enable a neighbor to hear through 
the thin walls—anything might lead 
to a visit by the Gestapo, and a con- 
centration camp. 

The Gestapo did not hesitate to ap- 
point children as spies for their par- 
ents, brothers as watchers of brothers, 
workers as reporters on fellow work- 
ers. Factories, government depart- 
ments, commercial offices, and even 
churches were honeycombed with 
agents of this sinister institution. 

One night a young German came 
to me in great perturbation. He said: 

“I work, as you know, in the gov- 
ernment library.t I hate the nazi re- 
gime but I must make a living for 
myself and my family. I don’t like to 


+My camouflage. 


*What About Germany? 1942. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York City. 395 pp. $3. 
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say, ‘Heil Hitler,’ when I enter our 
office and pretend to be a loyal sub- 
ject of the Third Reich, but what else 
can I do? Yield my place to a real 
nazi and go to a concentration camp? 
Whom would I help by doing that? 

“Here’s my real problem. Today I 
was handed a list of people living in 
our apartment house. I’ve been asked 
to make out a report at stated inter- 
vals on each person, setting down 
whether or not he is loyal to the re- 
gime, who his associates are, his hab- 
its, hobbies, and whether or not there 
is anything suspicious about him. 

“My reports are to be checked by 
the Gestapo and made available to 
my superiors in my government de- 
partment. Now what am I to do? As 
long as it was merely a case of pre- 
tending to be a nazi, that was a pri- 
vate matter between me and my con- 
science. Now the fate of others is 
involved. If I turn in favorable reports 
about my neighbors, I will be sus- 
pected and my praise may even lead 
to their undoing, particularly as I am 
not the only one reporting on this 
particular group of people. If I were 
to denounce an anti-nazi I would nev- 
er be able to sleep again. I would be 
haunted by the thought of having 
brought misfortune on someone who 
deserved protection by men like me 
rather than betrayal. What shall I 
do?” 

We talked far into the night, grop- 
ing about for a way out. Knowing the 
Gestapo system in all its hideousness, 
I was unable to give him a clear-cut 
answer. I hated myself for it, but 
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these situations are so complicated and 
there are so many aspects when one 
begins to probe into them, that I felt 
incompetent to give any advice. 

As it happened, the young man was 
spared a decision as he was called to 
the colors a few days later. Belonging 
as he does to the Front of Decent 
People, he hopes that by the time he 
returns from active duty—if he ever 
does—“another Germany” may be in 
the saddle. Meanwhile, he must do 
the goose step and fight for a regime 
he loathes. There are thousands like 
him. 

The members of the Front of De- 
cent People were not interested in ma- 
terial returns for what they divulged 
to me about the real conditions in 
Germany. They were merely anxious 
for the early downfall of naziism and 
believed they might hasten this proc- 
ess by supplying me with facts. 

When I left, they were methodical- 
ly and laboriously, and most cautious- 
ly, assembling parts for a radio-trans- 
mission set strong enough to span the 
ocean and enable America to hear its 
messages. Their undertaking is a bold 
and difficult one, for every radio set, 
practically every radio part, is regis- 
tered and accounted for in Germany. 
If and when their transmitter works, 
however, certain listening posts in this 
country will receiye accurate, reliable 
information on the spread of the anti- 
Hitler movement in Germany from 
men who desire and are working for 
a Germany of Decent People. 

Throughout the nation, Germans 
listen in on foreign broadcasts, unde- 
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terred by governmental orders to the 
contrary. From time to time, the prop- 
aganda ministry tries to throw fear 
into the hearts of these offenders, by 
publishing a number of extreme sen- 
tences imposed upon listeners to for- 
bidden stations, But illicit tuning-in 
continues. 

From time to time, Goebbels is 
forced into the defensive and must 
call upon his lackeys of the press to 
answer foreign radio arguments or as- 
sertions without, however, disclosing 
their origin, which is in itself an ad- 
mission of the existence of “another 
Germany,” a Germany that no longer 
believes the Goebbels propaganda and 
that hopes to learn the truth else- 
where. 

In a small German city, a widow 
was informed by the commander of 
her son’s unit that he had failed to 
return from a flight to England and 
that, as his plane had been observed 
to burst into flames over the English 
Channel, he must be considered as 
having been killed in action. The sor- 
rowing mother, staunch Catholic that 
she was, asked the parish priest to say 
Mass for the departed on a certain 
morning, and asked her friends and 
relatives to attend. 

The night before the scheduled cer- 
emony, the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, during its German-language 
evening period, read out the names, 
tanks, and home addresses of Ger- 
man prisoners captured during the 
preceding week—a practice which the 
BBC has kept up consistently through- 
out the war, and which has done 
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much to encourage secret listening in 
Germany. Among the names of those 
reported safe in British hands was that 
of the “dead” son of the widow. 

The widow heard the broadcast; 
the local priest heard it; the friends 
and relatives heard it. What were they 
to do? Call off the Church ceremony 
and thereby admit to the Gestapo that 
they had violated the law? The priest 
advised going through with the pro- 
gram as arranged. 

The next morning, therefore, Mass 
was read. But to the home of the 
supposedly bereft mother each partic- 
ipant in the Church service sent a 
bouquet of gay flowers, congratulat- 
ing her on the safety of her son. 

From all I observed in Germany, I 
am convinced that it is decidedly 
worth while to attempt to reach the 
German people by broadcasts. We 
should intensify our effort in that di- 
rection rather than diminish it. The 
present short-wave offerings, skillfully 
given by certain agencies, less skillful- 
ly by others, are not sufficient. The 
number of persons in Germany with 
radio sets for short-wave programs is 
not very large. Recently, I understand, 
a daily American broadcast for Ger- 
many has been inaugurated over a 
long-wave British station. 

A point to be remembered in our 
broadcasts to the Reich is the German 
penchant for facts and figures. We 
have a wonderful opportunity to win 
the confidence of Germans who take 
the risk of listening, if we can con- 
vince them of our trustworthiness. 


The very fact that the Goebbels ma- 
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chine tries to withhold all untoward 
war news from the German people 
should give us the courage to admit 
truths unpleasant to ourselves. The 
German hearer will more readily be- 
lieve our reports of German losses, if 
we—who are big enough to take it— 
will also admit our own losses. (Al- 
Ways assuming, of course, that there 
are no military considerations in- 
volved.) 

The broadcaster charged with the 
grave responsibility of shortening the 
war by his propaganda in the German 
language must be a good psychologist 
and understand the German mental- 
ity. For instance, at a time when the 
fortunes of war are not particularly 
favorable to us, it is poor psychology 
to hammer away at our future poten- 
tialities, unlimited though we all know 
them to be. For while we know our 
country and see its incredibly expand- 
ing program of production, the Ger- 
man does not. He is the fellow whom 
we are trying to reach in our effort to 
strengthen the Front of Decent Peo- 
ple. With his penchant for facts and 
figures, the German compares Rom- 
mel’s success at Tobruk or Guderian’s 
advance with his panzers on the Rus- 
sian sector, with our stories of what 
is to be—and he wonders whether or 
not we are blufling. 

At a time when luck is not palpa- 
bly on our side, I believe the more 
effective approach is to concede that, 
for the moment, Hitler is having his 
way, and then to ask, “Where is all 
this leading? You are winning tem- 
porarily, yes, but what of it? Have 
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your shortages stopped as a result of 
your conquests? Are your wives and 
children suffering less now than they 
did before your victories? Are you 
any nearer to peace? Where are you 
headed? Is not the road you are pur- 
suing an endless one? Does it lead 
you back into human society or far- 
ther and farther away from it?” The 
possibilities of reasoning with the 
thoughtful German are infinite. 

Durmg my nine years under nazi 
rule, I came to know many Germans 
who, because of their unwillingness 
to embrace the nazi faith, made the 
acquaintance of German jails, prisons, 
and concentration camps. Without ex- 
ception they reported that so long as 
they were in the hands of the regular 
police, they were treated decently. 
They all dreaded the Gestapo and the 
concentration camp. 

One evening I was taken to a group 
of quite a different type from any I 
had hitherto encountered, young men 
who had belonged to the free pre- 
Hitler trade unions. Will this refer- 
ence lead to the arrest of all men and 
women who at some time or other 
held office in one of the pre-nazi trade 
unions? I hope not. Such a search 
would be doomed to failure anyway 
because the men I met that night 
were all young fellows, just emerging 
from the ranks, who have never held 
even the smallest office under trade 
unionism. 

The young leadership that is de- 
veloping made it plain to me that the 
old-line labor politicians who ran out 


r 
of Germany at the first opportunity 
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need not expect to be received with 
open arms if they return, after a suc- 
cessful revolution. These young en- 
thusiasts take the position that the 
Germany of the future must primarily 
be an affair of men who have had the 
stamina to remain within Germany, 
dangerous as it is, who therefore com- 
mand the respect of the common 
people, and who by their intimate 
knowledge of the present government 
setup are in a position to take over 
with a minimum of friction when 
the day of deliverance comes. 

The discussion that evening turned 
almost entirely upon the question of 
America’s attitude toward a possible 
German Front of Decent People. 

“Does the American government 
really mean it,” I was asked, “when 
President Roosevelt assures the world 
that the U.S. has no quarrel with the 
German people, but merely considers 
Hitler and his philosophy a menace 
to civilization? Are we, too, to share 
in the Four Freedoms? Is the Atlantic 
Charter applicable to a New Ger- 
many of Decent People also?” 

They seemed relieved when I as- 
sured them that nobody in America 
would have thought of a conflict with 
Germany if it had not been for the 
coming of Hitler; that nowhere had 
the hatreds of the first World War 
been forgotten more quickly than in 
the U.S. once we had realized tha 
the young German republic was really 
embarked upon a course of interna- 
tional cooperation. But I leit no doubt 
that America would want definite 
guarantees of good faith before it 
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would recognize “another Germany.” 

“Fair enough,” they replied. “We 
realize what a terrible guilt Hitler has 
fastened upon us as a nation, We can- 
not simply wash our hands of what 
has happened. Whether we liked it or 
not, whether we could help it or not, 
the fact remains that Hitler spoke in 
our name and besmirched our es- 
cutcheon. 

“As one token of our readiness to 
make reparation for what our present 
leaders have done, we are prepared to 
send battalions of workers to Coven- 
try, Rotterdam, Warsaw and other 
bombed places to reconstruct these 
scenes of destruction. We can assure 
you that prominent nazis will be con- 
spicuous in these labor armies—but 
not as overseers.” 

A certain military judge whose 
home I visited from time to time on 
evenings when his maid was away— 
a mild-mannered, courteous, cultured 
gentleman—had evolved plans for the 
ultimate fate of Hitler, Goebbels, 
Himmler and Co, compared to which 
my trade-union friends’ theory of the 
chain gang was mild indeed. He 
wanted to drape the lamp posts of 
Berlin with prominent nazis, This 
man had an interesting theory about 
the ending of the war which I pass 
on for what it is worth. 

“Unlike the last war,” he said, “the 
beginning of the end will not come 
within the country, but somewhere 
out at the front, possibly in Russia. 
There will be a crack-up somewhere 
that will be a signal for constantly 
spreading mutiny. The home front, of 
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course; will be«quick to fall in line. 
But the initial break, Ijam convinced, 
will come in the fighting front.” 

He warned earnestly against a pre- 
mature uprising. “I have studied the 
nazi system most carefully,” he ex- 
plained, “and I know how efficient 
are its preparations against civil war. 
We must take the greatest care not to 
strike before we are ready. That is the 
trouble I am having with some of our 
followers, especially with the Aus- 
trians. They are in danger of doing 
something rash. Nothing could be 
worse for our cause than going off 
half-cocked.” 

I would not be honest if I did not 
emphasize the fact that all these revo- 
lutionary groups were anxious about 
United Nations’ guarantees of good 
faith in their expressed sympathy for 
the Front of Decent People. 

These groups were unanimous in 
testifying that their one great obstacle 
in spreading anti-nazi propaganda was 
the fear of wide masses of the German 
people that the peace which would fol- 
low this war would be even farther 
removed from the promises of the At- 
lantic Charter than the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles was removed from Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points. 

How to overcome this doubt is some- 
thing over which the best minds in our 
nation might well ponder. Either we 
admit the existence of “another Ger- 
many” or we don’t. If we deny it (this 
would be an indication of stark politi- 
cal blindness on our part), the war will 
be prolonged indefinitely, and even the 
most rabid anti-nazis in Germany will 
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fight to the bitter end. If we recognize 
its presence—even though we think it 
too weak for the moment to count as 
a political factor—we should encour- 
age it in every possible way. To say 
that all Germans are alike is playing 
Goebbels’ game, since he has warned 
possible revolutionaries that defection 
will not help them, as the outside 
world recognizes only one Germany. 

I say with all the conviction at my 
command that anything we can do to 
encourage that “other Germany,” 
whose modest beginnings I have tried 
to trace, should be done. This includes 
a willingness to supply the guarantees 
that the sponsors for the Front of De- 
cent People in Germany deem neces- 
sary. 

One suggestion that has come to me 
since my return to America is that 
Pope Pius XII join with President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Church- 
ill in a statement of peace objectives 
which would include an assurance that 
“another Germany” could participate 
in the reconstruction of the world and 
in the establishment of that new order 
of international justice of which Hit- 
ler’s pretended new order is a mock- 
ery. I met the present Pope frequently 
during his brilliant career as papal 
nuncio accredited to the German 
Reich and as doyen of the diplomatic 
corps in Berlin, and I know something 
of the esteem in which he is held in 
Germany even today. His wartime en- 
cyclicals have always had wide secret 
circulation both among Catholics and 
Protestants in the Reich. He is recog- 
nized by believer and unbeliever, by 
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the orthodox and the heretic as a great 
moral voice. 

Naturally, the German leaders are 
aware of the growing undercurrent of 
unrest, and of the revolutionary move- 
ments. When the present war broke 
out, we were impressed by the fact 
that, while almost all male Germany 
had joined the colors, there were a 
great many stay-at-home nazis. Upon 
inquiry, we received the plausible ex- 
planation that these men were needed 
at home to keep their ears to the 
ground, and to report to the regime 
any signs of disaffection among the 
populace. Then we noticed that, aside 
from the party officials, there were a 
number of SA and SS men at home. 
These storm troopers and elite guards 
were considered necessary to keep the 
people in check in case there were any 
signs of disapproval of the war. 

Indicative of the state of the com- 
mon people was the talk one could 
hear in the markets, before news- 
stands, and at street corners when the 
superantiaircraft artillery towers were 
erected on the premises of Berlin’s 
famous zoo. The average Berliner 
could not fail to observe to what depths 
these towers were being sunk into the 
ground, and what vast quantities of 
concrete were swallowed up in the 
process of construction. The story be- 
came general that these towers were 
intended not only to ward off probable 
eneny fliers, but also to quell any pos- 
sible revolution. The SS, it was as- 
serted, had concrete hideouts con- 
structed below these towers, extending 
for blocks underground from which 
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they could keep the population in 
check. 

I recall one young army lieutenant, 
returning from the Russian front 
shortly before our enforced departure 
from Germany, saying to us in deep 
despondency, “We officers know, of 
course, that just as soon as the war is 
over, we'll be disarmed and the party 
put in supreme charge. Having done 
our duty, we will then be just so much 
dirt.” 

It was reliably reported to me that, 
on one of those days when things were 
not going so well, and when he blamed 
everything on the generals, Hitler at 
his GHQ said bluntly that when the 
war was over the army leaders would 
have to look for jobs. So far as his 
nazi party was concerned, he added, 
he would have another major purge in 
the course of which he would rid the 
party of all those who during the war 
had failed to give 100% proof of their 
personal loyalty to him as their Fuhrer. 

Nazi forethought in envisaging a 
possible revolution goes even further. 
As we were leaving Berlin last De- 
cember [1941], the Gestapo was mov- 
ing whole families out of apartment 
houses at strategic street intersections 
—I need merely mention a corner like 
the busy Uhlandeck which every vis- 
itor to Berlin knows—and filling them 
with fanatic, trusted nazi families, 
Why? Because in the first-floor front 
room of each of these houses the Ges- 
tapo planned to place machine guns 
which were to mow down mercilessly 
German men, women, and children in 
the event of rebellion. 





A Blue Valentine 


By JOYCE KILMER 


Monsignore, 

Right Reverend Bishop Valentinus. ... 

Now of the delightful Court of Heav- 
en, 

I respectfully salute you, 

I genuflect 

And I kiss your episcopal ring. 

It is not, Monsignore, 

The fragrant memory of your holy 
life, 

Nor that of your shining and joyous 
martyrdom, 

Which causes me now to address 
you. 

But since this is your august festival, 
Monsignore, 

It seems appropriate to me to state, 

According to a venerable and agree- 
able custom, 

That I love a beautiful lady. 

Her eyes, Monsignore, 

Are so blue that they put lovely little 
blue reflections 

On everything that she looks at, 

Such as a wall 

Or the moon 

Or my heart. 

It is like the light coming through 
blue stained glass, 

Yet not quite like it, 

For the blueness is not transparent, 

Only translucent. 

Her soul cannot be seen, 

It is something elusive, whimsical, 
tender, wanton, infantile, wise. 


And noble. 


She wears, Monsignore, a blue gar- 
ment, 

Made in the manner of the Japanese. 

It is very blue— 

I think that her eyes have made it 
more blue, 

Sweetly staining it 

As the pressure of her body has gra- 
ciously given it form. 

Loving her, Monsignore, 

I love all her attributes; 

But I believe 

That even if I did not love her 

I would love the blueness of her eyes, 

And her blue garment, made in the 
manner of the Japanese. 

Monsignore, 

I have never before troubled you with 
a request.... 

But of your courtesy, Monsignore, 

Do me this favor: 

When you this morning make your 
way 

To the Ivory Throne that bursts into 
bloom with roses because of her 
who sits upon it, 

When you come to pay your devoir 
to Our Lady 

I beg you, say to her: 

“Madame, a poor poet, one of your 
singing servants yet on earth, 

Has asked me to say that at this 
moment he is especially grateful to | 
you 

For wearing a blue gown.” 





Catholicism in Latin America 


Survey of its status 


By far and large, the dominant force 
in shaping the culture of Hispanic 
America, from the earliest days of 
colonization down to our own times, 
has been the Catholic Church. Clergy 
and Religious accompanied every im- 
portant expedition, including the voy- 
ages of Columbus, and established the 
standard of the cross wherever white 
men set foot. 

From the beginning, the Church re- 
garded the Indians as human beings, 
endowed with full capacity for salva- 
tion and with corresponding rights 
and duties. As a result of this influ- 
ence, of the protection afforded by the 
Catholic mission system, and of Chris- 
tian principles as reflected in the In- 
dian laws of Spain, the observation of 
Rippy, in his Historical Evolution of 
Hispanic America, seems entirely just: 
“Notwithstanding much attendant 
cruelty and exploitation — which oc- 
curred in violation of many humane 
laws—the fate of the aborigines of 
Spanish America was probably more 
fortunate than that of the backward 
races subdued by any other modern 
colonizing power.” 

The survival of the Church and the 
continued vitality of the faith through- 
out Hispanic America, in spite of 
enormous obstacles and threats, can be 
traced to the character of the early 


missionaries, who worked with extra- 
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ordinary intelligence and devotion. 

To the Church must go also the 
credit of providing every form of edu- 
cational advantage and artistic im- 
pulse, up to the time of its oppression 
by Liberal governments in the 19th 
century. Although universal education 
in reading and writing was not prac- 
ticable among most of the natives, in- 
struction in religion and in the practi- 
cal arts of agriculture and industry was 
provided in the missions and in com- 
munities administered by the Church. 

In the fine arts, the Church brought 
the glory of the Spanish renaissance 
to new heights, from Mexico to Peru 
and beyond, not only encouraging the 
work of imported European masters, 
but also developing the artistic talents 
of the native races. In the field of let- 
ters, churchmen made special contribu- 
tions, particularly in historical chron- 
icles and in research. A vast store of 
literature still remains in manuscript 
form. 

Much of the strength, and at the 
same time much of the weakness, of 
the Church in colonial times was due 
to a form of union of Church and state 
which grew out of what was known 
as the patronato. This was the privi- 
lege granted in 1508 by Pope Julius IT 
to the monarchs of Spain to appoint all 
bishops and fill all ecclesiastical bene- 
fices in the colonies, It was understood 


*Crusade Castle, Shattuc Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. January, 1943. 
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that final approval of these appoint- 
ments was reserved to the Pope; never- 
theless, the approval was often as- 
sumed, as in the case of Bishop Zu- 
marraga, who undertook his duties in 
Mexico City without awaiting even 
episcopal consecration. This power, 
which was extended to the appoint- 
ment of Religious superiors and parish 
priests, the erection of dioceses and 
settlement of boundaries, establish- 
ment of churches, convents, and 
schools, and even to the dismissal of 
clergy, was later extended in practice 
to the supervision of communications 
between the Pope and the bishops and 
of reports of the most confidential 
nature. 

Many results, bad and good, arose 
from the concession of the patronato 
and from the assumption of further 
privileges. In practice, the patronato 
meant that the king of Spain and his 
viceroys represented the Pope in the 
colonies, In addition, the bishops were 
frequently chosen in the manner of 
civil employees; and, indeed, some 
bishops acted in a civil as well as in 
an ecclesiastical capacity: several of the 
archbishops of Mexico held also the 
office of viceroy. This meant that the 
growth of the Church was coextensive 
with that of the colony. The Church, 
as practically an arm of the state, was 
given every civic facility. Dioceses were 
established without delay. Catholic 
education flourished, with an official 
status, Missions were protected; wide- 
scale conversions, as in early Europe, 
followed easily. 

Inasmuch as all tithes were regarded 
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as public funds, out of which the 
Church was supported, abuses were 
inevitable, particularly in the case of 
unworthy prelates and clergy; and be. 
cause of the all-extensive power of the 
patronato, it grew difficult for the 
Church to regulate these matters with- 
out interference from the state. Never- 
theless, it appears that the private 
charities of the faithful reached noble 
proportions, as evidenced in the many 
religious, charitable, and educational 
enterprises of the colonial era and the 
tradition of private benefactions to the 
Church that has characterized the gen- 
erosity of Hispanic Americans. 

One corollary of the patronato was 
the fact that, as the Church was close- 
ly attached to the crown, most of the 
higher dignitaries of the Church were 
Spaniards from Spain rather than men 
of Spanish blood born in the colonies. 
During the first phases of the wars for 
independence, therefore, most of the 
bishops, as loyal servants of the king, 
regarded the insurgents almost as her- 
etics, and some even left their Sees, to 
return to Spain, when independence 
was achieved. For a time after the con- 
summation of independence in Mexi- 
co, not one bishop remained there, 
with what damage to the Church can 
easily be seen. In Chile, Argentina, and 
elsewhere the same experience repeated 
itself. In addition, there appears to 
have been a reluctance to accept In- 
dians for the priesthood in the colonial 
period. Fortunately, this prejudice has 
now largely broken down. 

In spite of the opposition of many 
of the hierarchy to the early move- 
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ments for independence, and even to 
its consummation, hundreds of priest- 
patriots and several bishops supported 
the cause in the various countries. In 
Mexico, the first phases were led by 
two priests, Fathers Hidalgo and Mo- 
relos, who fell from favor but never- 
theless asserted to the last their loyalty 
to the Church, Cuevas estimates that 
some 6,000 of the 8,000 clergy of Mex- 
ico worked for Mexican independence 
in its first stages. The support which 
made possible independence under 
Iturbide was predominantly that of 
Catholic patriots who feared the anti- 
Catholic tendencies of Spain of that 
day quite as much as they resented 
the failure of Spain to grant its colonies 
adequate representation. 

High-minded clergy, it is true, took 
opposite sides during the struggle 
throughout Hispanic America; and, in 
passing judgment, it is important to 
remember that royalist bishops and 
priests ran the risk of expulsion by the 
insurgent leaders, as much as those in 
favor of independence incurred the 
wrath of Spain. Nevertheless, the Cath- 
olic Church as such remained stable 
and strong during the crisis; and as a 
matter of principle, as well as of ex- 
pediency, the insurgent leaders sought 
its aid. General Belgrano daily recited 
the Rosary with his soldiers and had 
field Masses said. Bolivar, although of 
more shifting faith, made every bid for 
the support of the bishops and of 
the Vatican and fully appreciated the 
moral and educational work of the 
Church in building up the new states. 

Developments following independ- 


ence, however, cannot be regarded as 
having been everywhere satisfactory to 
the Church, and there then began a pe- 
riod of strained relationships between 
Church and state, more pronounced 
in some of the republics than in others, 
which have been perpetuated down to 
our day. In the first place, the rupture 
with Spain was reflected in a period 
of confusion as to who should exercise 
authority in the appointment of bish- 
ops. So long as Spain refused to recog- 
nize the colonies’ independence, the 
king clung to his privilege of the pa- 
tronato. The new states, claiming the 
sovereignty descended from Spain, 
made haste to assert this privilege for 
themselves, The Holy See, reluctant to 
take sides in the political dispute or 
to give offense either to the mother 
country or to the new states, found it- 
self in the embarrassing position of 
attempting to resume the powers for- 
merly exercised by the kings and of 
forestalling the objections of the new 
governments. 

Moreover, the transition from Span- 
ish absolutism to American democracy 
was accomplished through the anti- 
Christian principles of French deistic 
philosophy. Freemasonry, which had 
served to unite certain military and 
political groups in the cause of inde- 
pendence, very soon showed itzelf hos- 
tile to the cultural preeminence of the 
Church, and under the guise of “lib- 
eralism” began a series of attacks 
against ecclesiastical institutions, paral- 
lel with the attacks against the Church 
in Europe, that were to make the 19th 
century one of great prejudice to the 
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faith. A good deal of the turbulence 
that characterized the development of 
nationalism in Hispanic America was 
the direct outcome of the determina- 
tion of liberal minorities to extirpate 
the power of the Church and to in- 
augurate an era of religiously neutral 
national life in a society traditionally 
and profoundly Catholic. 

The liberal-party political move- 
ment throughout Hispanic America, 
from the early decades of the 19th cen- 
tury into the 20th, therefore, assumed 
a sectarian character, producing a 
series of laws and constitutions calcu- 
lated to level the Church, and known 
significantly as La Reforma or the 
Reformation. 

These laws, in general, were aimed 
at the properties of the Church, at the 
Religious Orders, and Catholic educa- 
tion. In various countries, the Church 
was deprived of practically all its hold- 
ings, the Orders were dissolved, and 
schools, hospitals, and orphanages suf- 
fered correspondingly. One of the rea- 
sons advanced for this attack is the 
allegation that the Church was too 
rich, owning more than half the na- 
tional wealth, and “freezing” com- 
merce by refusing to dispose of its 
properties. It is true that the Church, 
being in charge of education and phi- 
lanthropy and the administration of 
Indian missions and communities, ex- 
ercised a considerable economic influ- 
ence; but it is not true that it had 
anything like a practical monopoly, as 
some authors assert. The reform laws, 
however, had the effect of removing 
the protection which the Church had 
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afforded to the Indian property hold- 
ers, and of inaugurating an era of 
tremendous private estates glorified 
under the title of personal initiative, 

With few exceptions the Catholic 
Church is today afforded the means 
essential to its corporate life in His- 
panic America. Although much re- 
mains to be done in rectifying its laws, 
even Mexico, after a period of bitter 
persecution against the Church, has 
emerged to recognize the sustaining 
power of the Catholic faith. In some 
places, as officially in Argentina, the 
state still exercises the rights of the 
patronato in the appointment of bish- 
ops. In some, Catholicism is still the 
official religion of the state, although 
tolerance is afforded for all persons no 
matter what their religion. 

Moreover, a vigorous spiritual and 
intellectual life has reasserted itself in 
the establishment of many centers of 
Catholic Action, Catholic schools and 
universities, social and labor move- 
ments, and periodicals, Able Catholic 
writers are appearing in every country. 
In addition, there is a new awareness 
of common problems in the various 
Hispanic-American countries, and be- 
tween them and the U.S. 

Laboring under the handicaps which 
were imposed by the antireligious poli- 
ticians, the Church was not able to 
provide for her own normal develop- 
ment. In particular, because of the 
fewness of priests, the instruction of 
children was insufficient, and the result 
of this was that not nearly enough 
vocations to the priesthood and Reli- 
gious life were developed, 
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The scarcity of priests is the great 
handicap of the Church in Latin 
America today, and one of the most 
important ways in which the Catholic 


body of the U.S. can cooperate with 
their fellow Catholics in Latin Amer- 
ica is in helping to make up for this 
shortage. 


Irish-American Glossary . 


YANKs 
O. K. 
Suits me. 
All right. 
What’s that? 
Now you're talking. 
Wife or Ole Lady. 
Old Maid, 
Par. 
May I take you home? 
I was stood up. 
Gossiper. 
She really has a streamlined figure. 


Aw nuts, whatta ya talking about? 
How about pitchin’ a lil’ woo? 


She’s a passionate lover. 
His gal doesn’t respond to his love- 
making. 


He’s drunk, high, or tight. 


He certainly knows how to encircle 
a gal’s waist. 
Her old man kicked me out at 3 A.M. 


He’s really keen on the gals. 
Cheer up; better days are coming. 
I'm sorry, but I don’t repeat. 
Watch out for him; he’s a wolf. 


TrIsH 

Aye. 

Aye. 

Aye. 

Aye. 

Aye, aye. 

Old Dutch. 

Unclaimed treasure. 

Bogey. 

May I leave you home? 

He let me down. 

Clashbag. 

Her figure is straight up and down 
like a yard of pump water, 

Ach! 

Let’s go for a wee cafuffle, a wee 
coort or a secoutrie. 

She’s a hot cup of tea. 

He’s backing a loser. 


He’s been dipping his bread; he’s one 
over the eight. 
He wiped Bob’s eye. 


I walked the plank early this morn- 
ing. 

He’s a rare boy; he’s a bit of a lad. 

Wee apples will grow again. 

I don’t boil my cabbage twice. 

Ach, he a flyman. 


Finally, illustrating the difference in proposing, we profess our love and 
devotion, and remark, “Darling, let’s become one,” or, “Sweets, I want you 
to change your name.” Now the Irish come through with, “Honey, how'd 


you like to be buried with my people?” 


From the Stars and Stripes [weekly newspaper of the Transatlan- 
tic U.S. Armed Forces] as reprinted in Our Army (Nov. °42). 





Death and Life 


By JEAN C. DE MENASCE 


Reprinted from the Commonweal* 


| had just been ordained a priest 
two weeks before, and, faithful to the 
good advice that had been given me 
in the seminary, I was saying the next 
day’s Office when the telephone rang 
and the housekeeper knocked on my 
door, “A sick call, Father.” I jumped 
up from my chair; I took my brand 
new Ritual and it was so new that the 
newly printed pages still stuck togeth- 
er; I looked for the place, and my 
hands trembled with emotion. I found 
everything; I found the formula for 
blessing scapulars and Easter eggs, and 
then I found the right place and I 
hurried to the church. I had never be- 
fore opened the tabernacle at night; 
it was dark in the church; I felt guilty 
as if I were a thief. It was the first 
time, too, that I had walked through 
the streets carrying Christ. 

The sick man lived in a dark little 
flat which gave onto the courtyard of 
a large building tenanted by clerks 
and workmen. It was in Rome. The 
concierge, a fat and jovial peasant 
woman, handed me the apartment 
keys. “He lives all alone up there,” 
she said. “You can find your way, 
can’t you? It’s the end of a day and I 
don’t want to climb all those stairs.” 

In the bed, which was not very big 
and yet filled almost the entire room, 
an old man, his face livid and the 
skin stretched tight over the bones, 


Trumpet-tongued 


lay bolstered up on cushions taken 
from a sofa. After I had heard his 
confession and administered the last 
sacraments, I took off my surplice and 
I sat on a broken-down chair next to 
the bed, The electric-light bulb that 
hung from the ceiling was broken and 
the only light came through the kitch- 
en door. I tried to speak to him of 
God, of paradise; he kept feebly nod- 
ding assent but spoke no word, and 
soon even this slight gesture of en- 
couragement was denied me. He look- 
ed at me quietly, steadily, and two 
tears came very gently from his eyes. 
I said, “Be brave, be a man, you must 
not be frightened, God is not at all 
the way people describe Him; you 
must not cry.” I did not dare stop 
talking, I kept on talking and talk- 
ing. All the theological themes that I 
had been working on for my exami- 
nations at the Gregorian, I brought 
them up again one after the other: 
original sin, grace, the incarnation, 
the redemption, de Deo uno et trino. 
The street sounds gradually had be- 
come distinct and now they broke the 
silence of the night. He was still look- 
ing straight at me and I did not dare 
stop talking and I did not dare leave 
him. At six in the morning the fat 
concierge knocked at the door. “Still 
here?” she said. “Yes,” I said. “He 
has been crying and I did not dare 


*386 4th Ave., New York City. Dec. 11, 1942. 
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leave him alone.” The concierge walk- 
ed over close to the bed and burst 
into laughter which was both mother- 
ly and jovial. “Ah, what a new little 
priest we have here; he does not even 
know when a man is dead. What do 
they teach you in the seminary?” She 
roared with laughter and she called in 
all the neighbors on the landing. Ev- 
erybody crowded in and they all made 
fun of me; and it was even entirely 
impossible to dress the dead man. I 
slipped out into the street and went 
back to the rectory. 

A Little Sister of the Poor who went 
all about the city giving hypodermics 
had found him. The Little Sister, 
who had also been a Great Lady, had 
hastened to the cardinal: “What priest 
could go to see him?” she had asked. 
“His father is a terrible man, an un- 
frocked priest.” And the cardinal had 
smiled and had told her to telephone 
me. 

The enormous and horrible build- 
ing which housed the disfigured and 
mutilated wounded of the Great War 
stood behind the church of St. John 
Lateran. The Sister had warned me: 
“If his father answers the doorbell he 
will shut the door in your face.” That 
is exactly what happened but I was 
able to put my foot in the door. “Get 
out of here,” roared a heavy-set man. 
He was surprised and furious. “I want 
to see your son,” I said. “Go to the 
devil,” he said. He pushed and I 
pushed, he swore and I swore. “Fa- 
ther, what’s going on, what’s all this 
noise?” a voice called. “Nothing; an 
impertinent fool wants to see you,” 
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the father called back. “Not at all,” 
I shouted, “a priest wants to see you.” 

Out of breath, and embarrassed, I 
entered the room of the sick man, 
Captain Baby, as his friends had 
named him—men without faces, or 
without arms, or without legs, who 
lived with him in this building. “You 
want to try to convert me,” he said, 
“Well, yes, if you put it that way, I 
do,” I said. “Sit down and try,” he 
said. Captain Baby was very young, 
hardly 30 years old. He had volun- 
teered at the age of 15 when he had 
learned that his father was an un- 
frocked priest. He had no faith, he had 
not even been baptized, yet he felt 
that a terrible humiliation weighed 
upon him. He had done everything to 
die; he had succeeded only in getting 
himself gassed and abominably muti- 
lated in the woods of Bligny. “At 
most I’ve ten days more to live,” he 
said. He told me these few events of 
his life between paroxysms of cough- 
ing: having practically no lungs left 
he was gradually turning almost 
black; his mother, gentle and massive, 
kept giving him oxygen. Just as a 
drunken man succeeds in walking 
straight only with infinite difficulty 
and at the price of an effort which 
exhausts him, so I tried clumsily, and 
embarrassed, to bring out all my 
school theses in apologetics, Captain 
Baby’s education was on the primitive 
side; he believed all the old chestnuts, 
the Galileo business included, and 
Pope Joan. For three or four days be- 
tween these paroxysms, which left 
him almost lifeless for hours on end, 
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I kept answering, and explaining and 
laying down the law. Finally I said to 
him: “I’m through, I can’t go on, I 
can’t be schoolteacher and teach you 
the A-B-C of the faith with you in 
such a condition; let me simply tell 
you what your death would be like 
if you were a Christian.” And while 
I was speaking to him of Christian 
suffering conceived of as participation 
in and continuation of Christ’s pas- 
sion, he interrupted me suddenly. “Do 
you think,” he said, “that the car- 
dinal vicar would be willing to or- 
dain me a priest on my deathbed? I 
want to die a priest.” His mother 
broke down sobbing. He had under- 
stood everything there is to under- 
stand, 

On the morning of his Baptism 
and of his First Communion all those 
men in that house who had been 
abominably destroyed by the war 
were present; they were in the bed- 
room, in the narrow passageway, in 
the parlor and even in the kitchen; 
for several hours I heard confessions, 
after which Captain Baby and his 
comrades received Communion. His 
father was standing near the door. 
Captain Baby called to him, “Father, 
come here,” and then he kissed the 
palm of his father’s hands and then 
he called to me, “You too, Father,” 
and I knelt down as I would before 
a newly ordained priest and kissed his 
hands. And that unhappy man who 
was his father went out from the 
room broken with love, broken with 
gentle love, humiliated and broken. 
The room was so filled with people 
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that even I breathed with difficulty; 
a paroxysm came and the oxygen 
flowed down to the poor shreds of 
lungs that were still there. With a 
last trace of a smile Captain Baby said 
to me, “In spite of your cardinal vicar 
and canon law I am offering Mass, my 
Mass, the Mass of my body.” 

The old peasant woman who sold 
eggs and vegetables to the Capuchins | 
of San Lorenzo sent word that the 
woman who lived in the hut next to 
her farmhouse was dying of tuber- 
culosis. It was only five o’clock in the 
evening but night was beginning to 
fall. It was raining hard. Sora Amelia 
was waiting for me under a tree. The 
man had thrown her out. “He wants 
to sleep,” she said. “He would not 
even let me take the two children to 
our house for the night; he is mad at 
us because we bought a dog to stop 
him from stealing our chickens at 
night.” I knocked on the door and, 
getting no answer, I entered the hut. 
Just as when certain fruits are over- 
ripe and yet remain bitter, the hut 
was stiflingly hot and the air in it 
was unbreathable, yet there were ice- 
cold draughts coming through holes 
in the roof and cracks in the walls. 
The little iron stove was red hot, the 
oil lamp threw strange and moving 
shadows over all the abominable dis- 
order of the room. The whole family 
was lying on a bed which, heaven 
knows why, did not collapse. With her 
cheeks ablaze and great eyes burning 
with fever, the dying woman was ly- 
ing on the side of the bed which 
faced the door; on the other side of 
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the bed, with his back turned, the 
man lay snoring. Between the two of 
them a little 12-year-old girl stared at 
me with enormous frightened eyes. 
Across the foot of the bed slept the 
little boy. “I have come to say good 
evening,” I said, “things aren’t going 
very well, I’m afraid?” I sat down 
close to the bed; with the Blessed 
Sacrament close to my heart, I sat 
there trying to make friends. “Why 
don’t you want to go to the hospital?” 
I said. But the woman obstinately re- 
fused: “I can get well here.” I knew 
that there were only a few hours left 
for her to live. “Will you make your 
confession?” I asked. She shook her 
head. “I won’t leave my man,” she 
said. “It is he who pays the rent.” 
Hour after hour I tried to make her 
understand that she would be leaving 
her man very soon and that she 
should ask God to forgive her for 
having abandoned her husband and 
her children, Her voice came out halt- 
ing and whistling and she kept re- 
peating over and over again with 
opinionated and idiotic stubbornness, 
“I don’t regret anything; who would 
have paid my rent?” From time to 
time the man in the bed would snarl, 
“Get out of here and let me go to 
sleep; I’m not like you are, I do some 
work.” And then I would say to the 
woman, “God is going to call you to- 
night from this house, it is time you 
thought about the other House,” and 
then she would say, “I tell you that 
he is the man who pays the rent.” 
Her poor little mind was like a moth 
attracted by a flame and it could not 
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take leave of this tiny little idea which 
was the one thing that seemed settled 
and clear and which had formed the 
center of her miserable existence. To- 
ward midnight she became incompre- 
hensible, yet in those last sounds of 
hers I still could hear the words, “my 
rent, my rent.” The man refused to 
get out of bed, refused to put the 
children out of the bed. The little girl 
had fallen asleep at the side of her 
dead mother. I was seized with a ter- 
rible nausea; I fled from the hut and 
I was sick at my stomach leaning 
against a tree, and then I sat in the 
automobile and I cried as I had never 
cried since I had ceased to be a child. 

Before becoming a priest I had 
known Molina, the technician. This 
austere scientist, a gentle and quiet 
man, was the very type of the virtu- 
ous and atheistic anticlerical formed 
by the 19th century. One morning his 
daughter telephoned to me, “Father 
is dying; of course no one here be- 
lieves in God but I wonder if it would 
not be well for father to see a priest; 
he knows that he is very ill—just 
come to see him as if you were pay- 
ing a call.” 

“Good afternoon, Father, how cler- 
ical dress has changed you; I’m very 
happy indeed to see you, sit down, I 
beg you, and let me offer you a cup 
of coffee—as for me, it’s forbidden,” 
was Molina’s greeting. 

We started in talking of this and 
of that, and, from time to time—at 
first only occasionally, but later very 
often—the engineer made mistakes, 
called me by the name of former col- 
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leagues of his, and once he even ad- 
dressed me as “Your Excellency.” 
And while he spoke, his voice also 
began to change, and it became harsh 
and vulgar. Before our conversation 
was ended he had become completely 
insane; he howled and fought and 
scratched at his wife and at his daugh- 
ter. The two women stood there shud- 
dering with horror. This man who 
had always been gentle and grave, 
who had made their happiness for 30 
years, and who deserved to die the 
death of a wise man, had become a 
violent lunatic. His madness persisted 
until he fell into a coma. Not without 
a feeling of humiliation, I asked his 
wife and his daughter if they would 
authorize me to give him Extreme 
Unction: “Since God could not reach 
him through his intelligence, perhaps 
God wishes to reach him in his mad- 
ness.” I had gone to a corner of the 
room—I was reading my Breviary; 
the two women in tears were busy 
with all those thousand necessary 
nothings which serve to help women 
in their grief. Toward four o'clock in 
the morning Molina drew himself up 
in bed and in his real voice, his voice 
of the past, a clear, friendly, culti- 
vated voice, he said, “Elvira, Elvira, 
God exists.” Then he fell back dead. 
“Since mother’s death he is hardly 
recognizable, he seems to be going 
mad, he hardly ever goes out of the 
house, he has even attempted suicide,” 
his sister said. And when I saw him 
he said, “Don’t waste your time on 
me, I am lost, one cannot be a Chris- 
tian if one has no love for anyone, for 
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in his eyes and he looked at me cold- 
ly. I said, “But you loved your moth. 
er, therefore you love someone; all 
that is necessary is to begin to love, 
and then all that is necessary is to 
continue to love.” He said to me, 
“Very well, then, you force me to tell 
you; I have never told it to any of the 
family, but the fact is that I did not 
love my mother. I tell you that I did 
not love her, that I do not love her, 
When she died I went out of the 
room, I went out into the street, | 
went to the prostitutes, I stayed with 
women for hours and then I went to 
a good restaurant and I ate and J ate 
for more than 100 lire. Do you hear 
me, do you understand what I am 
telling you? I bought myself a meal 
like the kind you buy when you get 
through your examinations.” 

And I said to him, “You see how 
right I was; you see that you loved 
her so much that your nerves got all 
tangled up, the whole switchboard 
got tangled up; instead of crying, you 
went out and stuffed yourself; don’t 
be an idiot, you can see perfectly well 
that you loved her.” 

The man, the boy, burst into tears, 
he cried as only a man can cry, with 
his arms, his back, and all his body. 
Through the tears you could see his 
real visage again, and the evil mask 
that had covered it falling away. He 
cried and he laughed with happiness. 

“Do you say,” he said, “that I love 
my mother and that I love God? Are 
you ready to swear it’s true?” 

I said, “I swear it.” 


anyone at all.” There were no tears | 
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